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Wook the First. 


THE BATTLE OF WORCESTER. 


XXII. 


' HOW THE EARL OF DERBY ARRIVED AT WORCESTER. 


THE end of August had arrived. Theanniversary of the battle 

of Dunbar—fought on the 3rd of September, 1650—was close at 
hand. Cromwell, as we have shown, had resolved to wait for this 
auspicious day, if he should not be forced by the king to accept a 
battle sooner. But Charles had been so much discouraged by the 
falure of the camisade that he hesitated—perhaps too long— 
before risking a general engagement. A few unimportant 
skirmishes had taken place between the outposts, sometimes with 
eee to one party, sometimes to the other, but these were 
_ The interval was employed by Cromwell in making strong 
intrenchments at Perry Wood, where he had mounted a battery 
with heavy guns. As this battery threatened Fort Royal and the 
city, Charles was eager to attack it, but was dissuaded from 
the hazardous attempt by his generals. The jealousies among 
the Royalist leaders, already alluded to, had increased in bitter- 
ness, and, in consequence of these disputes, which he found it 
Impossible to check, he could form no plan with the certainty 
of carrying it out. All his designs were frustrated. 
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Cromwell, on the other hand, took counsel’from no one. His 
instructions were implicitly obeyed. What his precise plans now 
were could only be conjectured. They were known to Lambert, 
Fleetwood, Ingoldsby, and the generals stationed at Upton, but to 
no others. 

Charles had recently changed his quarters, and had removed 
to the ancient mansion belonging to the mayor, where he enjoyed | 
greater privacy than he could command at the palace. The resi- 
dence he had chosen is one of the largest old houses in the city, 
and stands at the north end of New-street, looking into the Corn 
Market. Over the porch is the appropriate inscription, “ Love 
Gop—Honour tHE Kine. Here he could retire when com- 
pletely worn out by the ceaseless toils of the day, certain of 
being undisturbed. 

On the evening of Monday, the 1st of September, he was seated 
ina large old-fashioned room on the ground floor of the ancient 
mansion referred to. The dark oak panels were hung with tapestry, 
and the cumbrous oak furniture was of Elizabeth’s time. He 
had just dined, but had eaten little, and was in a very despondent 
mood. Careless, who was in attendance, filled a large silver goblet 
with claret, and handed it to him. The king raised the cup to his 
lips, but set it down untasted. 

“T never saw your majesty so downcast before,” remarked 
Careless. “A cup of wine will cheer you. The claret is good, 
Pll answer for it, for I have emptied a flask.” . 

“Wine will not rouse my spirits,” rejoined Charles, gloomily. 
“JT am quite worn out. I will hold no more councils of war. 
They are utterly unprofitable. There is no deliberation—no 
unanimity of opinion—each plan, however promising, is violently 
opposed. What will be the end of it all?—certain defeat.” 

“Yes, I own your generals are difficult to manage, my liege,” 
replied Careless. “ But you humour them too much, and in con- 
sequence they presume on your good-nature, and disregard your 
authority. Enforce obedience to your commands. That is Old 
Noll’s plan.” 

. Would you have me resemble him?” cried Charles. 

“Yes, in that particular, my liege. He would not be where 
he now is if he were not absolute. At your next council explain 
= but do not allow them to be discussed.” 

“Why summon a council at all, if those composing it are not 
to deliberate ?” 


we Merely that your generals may hear the expression of your 
will. 


“Well, thy notion is not a bad one,” replied Charles, smiling 
for the first time. 
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“ Let no one speak but yourself, my liege, and there can be no 
wrangling, no contention.” 

‘That is indisputable,” said Charles. 

At this moment a sound was heard in the passage. 

“Some one is without!” exclaimed the king. “But be it 
whom it may, I will not be disturbed.” 

Thereupon Careless left the chamber, but almost immediately 
returned. 

“Ihave disobeyed your majesty,” he said; “but I am sure 
you will pardon me.” 

As the very distinguished-looking personage who had entered 
with him advanced slowly towards the king, Charles perceived 
who he was, and sprang forward, exclaiming: 

“Welcome, my dear Lord Derby! Welcome to Worcester! 
Of all men living you are the one I most desired to see. Once 
more, welcome! You have arrived most opportunely We are 
on the eve of a great battle—a battle that must decide my fate !|— 
and I could not have fought it successfully without you.” 

“ Thank Heaven I have arrived in time!” cried the earl. “I 
was aware that a battle was imminent, and almost despaired of 
reaching Worcester in time to take part in it; but here I am at 
last, ready to fight for your majesty.” 

“You can do more than merely fight for me, my lord,” said 
Charles. “You can give me the benefit of your advice. I sadly 
want a counsellor.” 

“T fancied you had already too many counsellors, sire,” observed 
the earl. 

“Nay, that is true,” rejoined Charles. “ But I want a leader 
like yourself—entirely devoted to me—one who will not thwart 
me. Heaven has sent you to me at the right moment, and my 
hopes are now revived.” 

“If I had not been protected by Heaven, I could not have 
overcome the difficulties I have had to encounter in coming 
hither, my liege,” replied the Earl of Derby. 

“Have you quite recovered from the hurts you got at Wigan, 
my dear lord?” asked the king, anxiously. 

“Not entirely, my liege,” replied the earl. “ Six-and-twenty 
wounds are not cured in a week. But I am able to sit a 
horse, and wield a sword. Finding myself strong enough for 
the journey, I left Boscobel this morn, attended by Captain 
Giffard of Chillington and his brother, with a dozen of their 
retainers. We got on without accident or interruption, till 
within a few miles of Worcester, and though we had quitted 
the high road, and taken to the fields and lanes in order to avoid 
the enemy, we were discovered by a party of skirmishers, and 
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chased almost to the gates of the city. We found the Foregate 
walled up, and so entered by St. Martin’s-gate.” 

“The Foregate has been walled up as a matter of precaution,” 
said Charles. “But you look pale, my good lord. Be seated, I 
beg of you. A cup of wine, Careless.” 

The earl emptied the goblet proffered him. 

“That has marvellously restored me,” he said. “I did feel 
somewhat faint and exhausted after my long ride.” 

The colour was now, in some degree, restored to the earl’s 

llid countenance, but as Charles gazed at him with deep interest, 

e saw how severely he still suffered from his numerous wounds, 

Never did the spirit of loyalty burn more strongly in any breast 
than in that of: James Stanley, seventh Earl of Derby. This is 
sufficiently proved by the earl’s haughty response to Ireton, when 
summoned to surrender the Isle of Man to the Parliament. “I 
have received your letter with indignation,” he wrote, “and with 
scorn I return you this answer, that I cannot but wonder whence 
you should gather any hopes from me that I should, like you, 
prove traitorous to my sovereign, since you cannot be insensible of 
my former actings in his late majesty’s service, from which prin- 
ciple of loyalty 1 am in no way departed. I scorn your proffers; 
I disdain your favours; I abhor your treasons; and so far from 
delivering this Island to your obvingt, I will keep it to your 
destruction. Take this final answer, and forbear any further 
solicitations, for if you trouble me with any more messages upon 
this occasion I will burn the paper and hang the messenger.” 


To Charles II. this loyal and chivalrous peer was as devoted as 


he had been to that monarch’s martyred sire. 

Born in 1606, the Earl of Derby was still in the prime of man- 
hood, and was endowed with a frame of extraordinary vigour. 
Skilled in all athletic exercises, brave to a fault, prompt, determined, 
undismayed by danger, he would have been a great general but 
for his excessive rashness. Somewhat below the ordinary height, 
he was powerfully built and well proportioned. His features 
were cast im a large and noble mould, and his dark, deep-sunk 
eyes had a grave and thoughtful expression, that harmonised 
with his sombre and melancholy aspect. Baines, the historian 
of Lancashire, thus describes him: “His was one of the old 
Stanley faces which we love to look upon as they darken in 
their frames, and to associate with deeds of chivalry, as enduring 
as the history of that country with whose annals their names are 
80 ag: fee y wrt 

‘he Karl of Derby was married to Charlotte, daughter of ° 
Claude de la Tremouille, Duke of Thuars, and through this 
union he became allied to the royal houses of Nassau and Bourbon. 
The Countess of Derby was exceedingly beautiful, and her high 
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irit was equal to her beauty. Her heroic defence of Latham 
oul for four months against the Parliamentarian forces is one 
of the most memorable incidents of the Civil Wars. : 

Such was the seventh Earl of Derby, not the least illustrious 
of a long and illustrious line. The earl’s tragical end is well 
known, and it forms one of the darkest pages in the sanguinary 
annals of the period. 

“JT must now inquire after Roscarrock,” observed the earl, 


“He is here, I trust. But I have heard nought of him since he 


left Boscobel.” 

“He arrived here safely nearly a week ago, and has well-nigh 
recovered from his wounds,” replied Charles. Go find him, and 
bring him here at once,” he added to Careless. : 

“ shall only have to tell him that Lord Derby has arrived, and 
he will hurry hither,” replied Careless, who instantly departed on 
his errand. 

Left alone with the earl, Charles acquainted him with the pre- 
sent posture of affairs, and explained his difficulties to him. After 
listening with deep interest to all that was said by the king, the 
earl replied : 

“T am sorry to find your majesty thus embarrassed, but I 
trust I shall be able to relieve you from your perplexities. I 
have some influence both with Hamilton and Buckingham, and 
I will use it to heal their differences. If they can be recon- 
ciled—and this shall be my first business—there will be little 
difficulty with the others, except perhaps with Lauderdale, but 
I will endeavour to soothe his wounded pride. This is not the 
moment for disputes. All quarrels must be settled after the 
battle.” 

“You give me fresh heart, my dear lord,” cried Charles. “TI 
was in despair, but you have restored my confidence. With my 
father’s best and staunchest friend by my side, I shall yet 
triumph.” 

Just then the door opened, and Roscarrock entered, followed 
by Careless. Joyful exclamations were uttered as the two com- 
panions-in-arms embraced each other. There was something so 
touching in their meeting that both Charles and Careless were 
moved by it. 

As soon as the excitement caused by seeing the earl was over, 
Roscarrock made a reverence to the king, and said, in an apologetic 
tone: | 

“I trust your majesty will pardon me. I have been carried 
away by my feelings.” 

“The warmth of your feelings does you honour, colonel,” 
observed Charles. “I am as rejoiced as yourself at the Karl 
of Derby’s arrival. His presence will animate my troops. He 
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will have the command of a regiment, and you will be with 
him.” : 

“T thank your majesty,” replied Roscarrock, bowing. “ Heaven 

t we may be more fortunate than we were at Wigan !” 

“That disaster will now assuredly be repaired,” observed 
Charles; “though you will have Cromwell himself to contend 
with. But you said the two Giffards of Chillington accom- 
a you from Boscobel,” he added to the earl. ‘* Where are 
the 

a They are waiting to learn your majesty’s pleasure respecting 
them,” replied Lord Derby. 

“ In the street?” cried Charles. 

« Ay, in the street, my liege,” said Roscarrock. “I spoke 
with a as I came in. They have not dismounted. Your 
—— not two more loyal subjects than Thomas and Charles 


“ That I will answer for,” added Lord Derby. “ And they 
are brave as well as loyal.” 

“You praise them so highly that I must needs see them,” 
remarked “Charles, smiling. “ Bring them to me, Careless, 
Boscobel belongs to them, you said, my lord ?” 

“To Tom Giffard, the elder brother, my liege. The Giffards 
are a very ancient Roman Catholic family, and have remained 
constant to the faith of their forefathers.” 

“ T do not dislike them for adhering to the old religion,” said 
Charles. 

“ Besides Chillington, they have another seat called White 
Ladies,” pursued the earl. “ Your majesty will understand what 
Boscobel is like when I mention that it is a secluded recusant’s 
house, full of cand hiding-places, so wonderfully contrived, that 
none concealed within them were ever discovered. I felt perfectly 
safe there.” 

“ A good place of refuge, no doubt,” remarked Charles. ‘“’Tis 
well to know of it. But here come the Giffards.” 

As he _— the two brothers were ushered in by Careless. 
Both were handsome, stalwart young men, and their good looks 
and manly bearing very favourably impressed the king. A strong 
—- resemblance existed between them. They were fully 
armed, as were all gentlemen at that distracted time. The king 
accorded them a most gracious reception. 

“Tam glad to see you, gentlemen,” he said. “ And since you 
have come to Worcester, I must, perforce, detain you till after the 
battle. I want recruits—above all, such recruits as you.” 

“We have come to offer our services to your majesty,” replied 


Captain Giffard. 
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“T accept them,” said Charles. ‘“ You shall serve under Lord 
Derby.” 

“Your majesty has anticipated the request we were about to 
prefer,” observed Charles Giffard. 

“My Lord of Derby,” said the king to the earl, “you 
must take up your quarters here. For many reasons I desire to 
have you with me.” The earl bowed, and Charles turned to the 
two Giffards and said: “ Gentlemen, you will likewise find 

uarters here. ‘The kindness and hospitality shown by you to Lord 
Derby demand some return. Nay, nay, good sirs, you will not 
incommode me. The house is large, and has plenty of rooms within 
it. Major Careless will see you comfortably bestowed.” 

It need scarcely be said that this gracious proposition was gladly 
accepted—indeed, it could not be declined. The Earl of Derby 
and the two Giffards were lodged that night in the old mansion 
in New-street with the king, 


XXII. 


IN WHAT MANNER JANE LANE WAS CAPTURED, AND BROUGHT BEFORE 
CROMWELL. 


THOUGH often urged to do so by the king, Jane Lane did not 
leave Worcester till the last moment, but when it became certain 
that a battle was imminent, Charles insisted upon her departure. 
Very early on the morning of the 2nd of September she quitted 
the city, accompanied by Colonel Lane and Sir Clement Fisher. 
By riding hard, she hoped to reached her home in Staffordshire 
before night. Her companions were not going with her further 
than Bewdley, where they hoped to procure a safe escort for her. 

Having selected the road they deemed most secure, the party 
were galloping along a lane near Ombersley, when they heard 
a shout, and the next moment a party of musketeers, evidently 
Parliamentarians, with an officer, came upon them from a cross 
road. There was nothing for it but instant flight. As they 
turned back, the musketeers galloped after them, and fired a few 
shots—luckily without effect. 

Thinking to escape more quickly, Jane Lane jumped a hedge 
on the left, and gained a broad meadow. But neither her brother 
nor Sir Clement followed her, while the sounds she heard con- 
vinced her they were being hotly pursued. She rode partly across 
the meadow, and then stopped, uncertain what to do, still hoping 
her companions would join her. But they came not, and fresh 
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firing at a distance added to her fright. What was she to do? 


She could not proceed on her journey alone, and yet a return to the 
city was fraught with the utmost peril. Yet this was the course 
she resolved on after a few minutes’ consideration, and she rode 
down to the bottom of the field, anxiously listening for any warn- 
ing sounds, The enemy, however, was nearer at hand than she 
imagined, and she had no sooner got out of the field by clearing 
another hedge than she was made prisoner by a couple of 
musketeers. No rough usage was offered her, but seizing her 
bridle, the men took her to their leader, who was posted beneath 
a wide-spreading beech-tree, with a dozen troopers beside him. 

“ Soh! you have captured the Moabitish maiden,” observed the 
leader. 

The words and the stern tone in which they were uttered 
caused Jane to look at the speaker, and she then, to her asto- 
nishment, perceived she was in the presence of the Lord General 
himself, Instead of being alarmed by the discovery, she felt her 
courage return. 

“Thou knowest me, damsel, I perceive,” observed Cromwell, 

reeiving the effect he had produced upon her. “ Answer truth- 
fully the questions I shall put, and you have no cause for fear.” 

“T have no fear,” replied Jane, stoutly. 

“Who were the malignants with you? Was Charles Stuart 
one of them? Speak! I will have an answer.” 

His manner was so authoritative, that she felt almost compelled 
to obey. Still she remained silent. 

“T ask again, was Charles Stuart one of them?” said Cromwell, 
still more sternly. “I have received intelligence from one not 
likely to deceive me, that he meditates flight from the city on 
this very morn. And I am here on the watch for him.” 

“You have received false intelligence,” rejoined Jane. “The 
king will never leave the city.” 

Ah! you have plenty of spirit, I find,” cried Cromwell. 
“But you draw suspicion on yourself by your reluctance to 
answer. For the third time, who were those with you?” 

“My brother, Colonel Lane, and my brother’s friend, Sir 
Clement Fisher,” she replied. 

“ And your own suitor, perchance,” remarked Cromwell. 

“You are right,” rejoined Jane. 

At this juncture several of the troopers returned, and Cromwell 
called out: 


“Have you captured the men of Moab? Have you smitten 
them with the sword ?” 


“No, your excellency,” replied Dighton, who commanded the 
party. “They have escaped into the city.” . 
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“Heaven be thanked for that!” exclaimed Jane.. “Then I 
care not what becomes of me.” ' 

Cromwell regarded her fixedly, not without a certain ad- 
miration. 

“You are a stout-hearted maiden,” he said. “’Tis a pity you 
cannot understand the truth.” } 

“T understand some things,” replied Jane, boldly. “I under- 
stand treason and rebellion, and I will have nought to do with 
traitors and rebels. Your excellency is fond of texts. Forget not 
that it has been said, ‘ Rebellion is as the sin of witchcraft, and 
shall be sopunished.’ Remember also what Rabshakeh said to 
Hezekiah, ‘On whom dost thou trust that thou rebellest? Lastly, 
I so Nehemiah, ‘ What do ye? Will you rebel against the 
king? ” 

éThere isno king left,” replied Cromwell. “ The Lord has 
smitten the house of Ahab, and the seed royal shall be de- 
stroyed.” 

é Not so, thou worse than Athaliah,” said Jane. “The blood 
of the royal Martyr cries for vengeance upon his murderers, and it 
will not cry in vain. Thou’mayest capture yonder city—mayest 
destroy its brave and devoted citizens, but the king will escape— 
*y; escape, I tell thee—and mount the throne when thou art 

ust.” 

“While I live he shall never mount the throne,” rejoined 
Cromwell. 

His brow had grown very dark as he listened to Jane’s im- 
prudent speech, but he repressed his wrath, and a seasonable 
interruption was offered by the arrival of another party of 
musketeers under the command of Cornet Hardiman. 

With them was a young and good-looking woman on horse- 
back, seated on a pillion behind a serving-man. She was habited 
in deep mourning. 

“How is this? cried Oliver, angrily. “Can ye bring me 
none but women as prisoners to-day ?” 

“May it please your excellency,” replied Hardiman, “ this 
young dame is not a prisoner. She is the widow of that Urso 
Gives who was banged, by Charles Stuart, Having heard that 
you made some promise of a reward to her late husband, she 
entreated me to bring her before you, and believing her story, I 
consented.” 

“ls this the widow Gives?’ demanded Cromwell, regarding her 
with oo . men te P ing 

" marry, your excellency,” replied the young dame. 
am the Nwtdowr f that sabestecens thats who lost his life in 
your service, J have been informed by the Reverend Laban 
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Foxe—a most godly minister—that ew excellency promised 
Urso a reward, and that if he perished I should receive it.” 

“Tt is true, and I will not fail one word of my promise,” 
replied Cromwell. “ You shall have the reward, but you must 
be content to wait for it till the city is in my hands.” 

“Then I trust she will have to wait for it long,” observed 
Jane. 

Cfomwell took no notice of the remark, but said to the young 
widow: 

“ You are passing fair, and I marvel not at your husband's 
strong attachment to you.” 3 

“ Of a truth, poor Urso was greatly attached to me,” replied 
the young widow, putting her handkerchief to her eyes. 

“ Be constant to his memory, if you can—though I fear ’twill 
be a hard matter with you to be so,” observed Cromwell. “ But I 
have no further time for idle discourse. Since there 1s no chance of 
capturing Charles Stuart, Ishall not tarry longer here. Take 
charge of this damsel,” he added. “ Her friends have left her. 
But mark me! she must not return to the city. Neither return 
, thither thyself, if thou wouldst live to enjoy thy ——. 

“ Your excellency’s injunctions shall be obeyed,” replied Dame _ 
Gives, trembling. 
“ T thought I was a prisoner,” remarked Jane, surprised. 
“JT do not make prisoners of women,” replied Cromwell, 


coldly. 

With this, he gave the word to Dighton, and immediatly rode 
off in the direction of Perry Wood, followed by his troops. 

No sooner was he gone, than Jane said to Dame Gives: 

“ Notwithstanding the Lord General’s prohibition, I must, and 
will, return to Worcester. I must relieve my brother’s anxiety on 
my account.” 

“ Beseech you do not, dear lady,” replied the young widow, 
earnestly. “Come with me to Droitwich, whither lam going, and 
I will undertake to provide you a faithful messenger, who shall 
convey a letter or a token from you to Colonel Lane or Sir Clement 
Fisher.” > 

“ You know me then!” cried Jane in astonishment. 

“There are very few in Worcester who do not know Mistress 
Jane Lune,” replied Dame Gives. 

“But your sympathies are with the enemy — not with us,” 
= Jane.” 

e very significant look given her by the young widow 
satisfied her aa mistaken. ' : on 

“ Major Careless would tell you differently,” whispered Dame 
Gives, leaning forward. 
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“ My doubts are removed,” said Jane. “I will go with you to 
Droitwich.” 

“ You will not find your confidence misplaced,” replied Dame 
Gives. “ And it will delight me to be of service to you.” 

They then rode off at a brisk pace, and were soon on the high 
road to Droitwich. 





XXIV. 


WHAT CHARLES BEHELD FROM THE SUMMIT OF THE CATHEDRAL TOWER. 


BRIGHTLY dawned the fatal 3rd of September, 1651, as if the 
day just breaking were destined to be one of -peace and rejoicing 
rather than of strife and bloodshed. But the gladdening in- 
fluence of the sunshine that gilded its towers, spires, and pinnacles 
could not dispel the gloom hanging over the devoted city. 
Men sprang from their restless couches oppressed with the sense 
that the dreadful contest in which they must of necessity take 
part was close at hand. Before night the king’s fate would pro- 
bably be decided. If he fell,'the city dedicated to his cause would 
fall with him. 

This conviction forced itself upon the minds of all who arose 
that morn in Worcester. After arming themselves, many of 
the soldier citizens looked round at their quiet homes as if taking 
leave of them for ever, or gazed with uhspeakable anguish at 
their wives and children, well knowing the beloved. ones would 
not be spared if the ruthless Parliamentarians should obtain 
the mastery. Some few were unmanned, but the majority faced 
the terrible situation resolutely, and conquered their emotion. Of 
victory they had now but little hope, yet they did not absolutely 
despair, since in war there is always a chance. Their word had 
been given to the king, and it must be kept, be the consequences 
what they might. If they could not secure him the throne they 
could die for him, and they were determined to sell their lives 
dearly. As to surrender, such a thought never occurred to these 
loyal folks, and if advantageous terms had been offered by Crom- 
well they would have rejected the dishonouring proposal with 
scorn. ' 

Half an hour before daybreak the reveillé was beaten in the 
streets, the citizens who belonged to the different corps having 
been ordered to muster at an early hour on the College Green, 
at the Cross, and in other places. To these different points 
they were now marching, and the clank of arms resounded in all 


quarters. 
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The men of Worcester were not com tage in military 
service, most of them having been engaged in the two previous 
sieges of the city. A considerable number were employed 
on the walls and fortifications to assist the regular artillery- 
men, but others were formed into companies, each corps being 
commanded by a skilled officer. These companies were intended 
as a reserve force. ‘The city being under military rule, the autho- 
rity of the mayor was to a certain extent superseded, but he had 
quite enough to do as commander of the mounted civic guard, 
which being augmented by recruits brought by gentlemen of the 
county, now formed a regiment four hundred strong. 

All the gates of the city were strongly guarded, and, as 
already intimated, the Foregate, which formed the principal 
outlet on the north, had been walled up. No one, without an 
order, could cross the bridge; and no boats, except the large flat- 
bottomed ferry-boats employed for the transit. of troops and horses, 
were allowed on the river. 

Grim war had set its stamp on Worcester. Since the citizens 
had all become soldiers, there seemed to be soldiers everywhere— 
none but soldiers. No women were abroad; they were afraid to 
stir forth, and would fain have barricaded their dwellings. The 
clank of arms, the beating of drums, the call of the bugle, were 
the only sounds heard in the streets. 

The churches were open, and those who chose stepped in to 
breathe a prayer—the last, perhaps, they might ever utter. Alas! 
how those sacred edifices were soon afterwards profaned! The 
taverns likewise were open—indeed, they had been open all night 
—and were full of Cavaliers fortifying themselves before assem- 
bling for duty with a morning’s draught of canary. A large 
body of the mounted civic guard was drawn up in front of the 
Guildhall awaiting the mayor’s appearance, while small detach- 
ments were patrolling the streets. In the Corn Market the king’s 
body-guard was assembled, ready to escort his majesty to the 
cathedral. 

As soon as it became light, anxious looks were directed towards 
the strong intrenchments thrown up by Cromwell on Perry 
Wood, and to the camp on Red Hill, but no movements were 
distinguishable at either place. 

Charles was as early astir as any of the citizens. He had slept 
soundly on the last night he was destined to pass at Worcester, 
and awoke refreshed and in good spirits, fully prepared for any 
perils and fatigue he might encounter. Had * own all he 
would have to go through during the next twenty-four hours he 
might have felt grateful for the good night’s rest he had enjoyed. 
Half an hour before daybreak he was roused by Careless, and 
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after making a hearty breakfast with Lord Derby, put on his 
armour and rode with the earl]‘to the cathedral. 

A council of war had been summoned to meet the king soon 
after daybreak on the summit of the cathedral tower, whence the 
whole surrounding district could be surveyed, and the movements 
of the enemy more easily discovered than from any other post of 
observation in the city, and his ‘majesty was now proceeding to 
the place of rendezvous. 

Alighting at the northern portal, Charles and the Earl of Derby 
entered the sacred edifice, and found the Duke of Hamilton, the 
Duke of Buckingham, the Earl of Lauderdale, Lord Talbot, Lord 
Wilmot, Lord Rothes, and several other distinguished personages, 
assembled in the nave. w asabe 

All being fully armed, they formed a very striking group. The 
anxious expression of their countenances, which none cared to 
conceal, showed how deeply they were impressed with the perilous 
position of affairs. Charles appeared far more hopeful than his 
generals, and returned their grave salutations with a cheerful- 
ness that surprised some of those who expected to find him 
despondent. : 

Massey had so far recovered from his wounds that he was able 
to attend the council, and Pitscottie was likewise present; but 
Montgomery, Keith, Drummond, Dalyell, and Sir Alexander 
Forbes were necessarily absent, and Lesley had sent an excuse. 

Several small groups of soldiers were collected within the 
cathedral, and amongst them were half a dozen Highlanders, who 
formed Pitscottie’s guard. 

Inviting the members of the council to follow him, the king 
proceeded to the north aisle of the choir, in which was the entrance 
to a spiral stone staircase communicating with the tower. Two 
musketeers were stationed at this door. Careless mounted first; 
the king went next, and the others followed, as they might, in no 
particular order. 

In the belfry, which he soon reached, Charles found Middleton 
and Colonel Legge, and was well pleased to see them, but being 
impatient, he scarcely paused a moment, and quickly ascended a 
second circular staircase, narrower and steeper than the first, and 
soon gained the summit of the tower. 

A wide and beautiful prospect now lay before him, but it was 
not the beauty or extent of the landscape that attracted him. The 
lofty post he had attained enabled him to see the whole of the ad- 
joining districts on the south and south-east of the city, Red Hill 
and Perry Wood, both banks of the river, the junction of the Teme 
and the Severn, Powick with its church crowning a woody emi- 
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nence, and all the country skirting the right bank of the Severn, 
and lying between Powick and Upton. 

But before proceeding with our description, let us say a word 
about the cathedral tower, on the summit of which the king 
stood. : 

Some five centuries old, being finished in 1374, this structure, 
one of the finest in the kingdom, and the richest in embellish- 
ment, is upwards of one hundred and sixty feet high, measured 
from the roof of the central transept from which it springs, 
Exquisite tabernacle work surrounds the upper stage, and the 
eastern facade is ornamented by figures, one of which represents 
Edward III., at the latter end of whose reign the tower was 
completed. Viewed from all points, owing to the position of the 
reverend pile it adorns, the tower appears to singular advantage. 

About fifty years subsequent to the date of our history, this noble 
structure was repaired—judiciousiy repaired, we are bound to 
add—and the existing pinnacles and battlements were erected. 
In other respects it is unaltered since Charles II.’s time, except 
what has been done internally in the belfry and clock-chamber by 
the unwearied exertions of the Rev. Richard Cattley, one of the 
present minor canons of the cathedral, and almost as distinguished 
a bell-founder as Archdeacon Denison himself.* As the battle- 
ments at the time of our history were more than six feet high, a 
wooden platform had been ‘constructed to enable the king and his 
attendants to look over them without inconvenience. Above the 
tower, on a tall flag-staff, floated the royal standard. 

Springing up the wooden steps Charles leaned over the south 
parapet, and gazed eagerly at the posts of the enemy. In another 
minute the whole of the battlements were thronged, and a dozen 
~ ea anxiously directed towards Perry Wood and Red 

ill. 

The main body of the Parliamentary army which now occupied 
the former post remained stationary, but it was evident that some 
movement was taking place on the western slopes of Red Hill— 
anny! in the direction of the Severn—and thinking this might 

e so, Charles directed his scrutiny to the near bank of the river, 
but though he scanned it carefully for a couple of miles he could 
discern nothing to justify alarm. ‘The river that flowed past the 








* The whole scheme for the new clock and bells in Worcester Cathedral 
originated with the Rev. Ricuarp Carriey; and the city is deeply indebted 
to him for, perhaps, the finest set of Bells in the country, and for a Clock of 
great power and accuracy. These valuable additions to the ancient cathedral 
are to be supplemented by very perfect musical chimes, the mechanical 


ep liances of which will be the gift of a great local benefactor, ALDERMAN 
. W. Lea—R, W. 














lofty pile on which he stood was nowhere disturbel. Next 
following the Teme from its point of junction with the larger 
river—its course being easily traced by the withies and willows 
fringing its banks—his eye rested on the old bridge of Powick. 
A desperate effort he had always felt would be made by the 
enemy, early in the day, to secure this pass; but he did not fore- 
see, nor did any of his generals foresee, the skilful manceuvre by 
. which its capture would be effected. 

Charles had every reliance on General Montgomery’s vigilance 
and bravery, supported as he was by Colonel George Keith 

Viewed from the cathedral tower on that bright morning, 
Powick seemed close at hand, and though the old bridge was 
partially veiled in a slight mist arising from the river, Mont- 
gomery’s brigade could be seen drawn up on Wykefield, a large 
meadow, close beside it—the helmets and accoutrements of the 
men flashing: in the sunbeams. 

Satisfied that Montgomery was on the alert, and that no im- 
mediate danger threatened him, Charles continued his inspection, 
and, with his field-glass, swept the district lying between Powick 
and Upton. \- 

Suddenly an exclamation broke from him that caused all the other 
glasses‘to be turned in the same direction as his own, and it was 
then perceived by all that a large body of cavalry was skirting the 
Old Hills. . 

Almost immediately afterwards another regiment of horse could 
be descried somewhat nearer the Severn. Both were evidently 
advancing upon Powick Bridge. 

“ That must be Fleetwood’s brigade,” cried Charles, still kcep- 
ing his glass fixed on the troops. 

“ Your majesty is right,” observed Massey, who was standing 
behind the king. “ It is Fleetwood’s regiment—Ingoldsby is 
nearer the river—and with him are Goff and Gibbons. The 


troops coming through Woodsfield copse, if I mistake not, are . 


commanded by General Deane. Montgomery will have enough 
to do to maintain the bridge against such odds.” 

“He must be reinforced—and quickly,” cried Charles. “No 
troops can be spared from the city. Dalyell must send a detachment 
from St. John’s. Careless shall take a message to him at once.” 

“T will go myself, sire,” said Massey, “and take command of 
the detachment.” 

“ But have you strength enough for the task, general ?” 

“ My strength will return when I meet the enemy,” rejoined 
Massey. 

Charles did not attempt to stay him, and he departed. 

Again the king watched the regiments advancing from Upton. 
April—voL. I. NO. Iv. 8 
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They came on slowly and cautiously, while the skirmishers scoured 
the fields and lanes. 

“How is this?’ cried Charles, angrily. “Are they to be 
allowed to reach Powick without hindrance ?”’ 

“Not so, my liege,” replied Middleton, who had taken Massey’s 
place behind the king. “ They will meet with a warm reception 
anon. Look more closely, and you will perceive that the hedges 
are lined with soldiers. ‘Those are your new recruits, and they are . 


just the men for this sort of work. Ah! they are beginning 


m earnest now.” 

As he spoke, firing was heard in the distance, and looking in 
the direction of the sound, Charles perceived that several of the 
skirmishers had been shot down, while the riderless horses were 
careering wildly over the field. 

A stronger party was instantly sent on to clear the hedges, 
But this was no easy task. General Middleton was right. The 
new recruits understood this kind of fighting. Excellent marks- 
men, and well posted, they gave their enemies a vast deal of 
trouble. Driven from one spot, they quickly took up another 
position, and even while retreating managed to do considerable 
execution. Their officers knew every inch of ground, and 
where to place them. Advantage was taken of every lane and 
defile, and the enemy’s progress towards Powick was very con- 
siderably checked. 

Among the officers who commanded these gallant little bands, 
which were scattered about the coppices and orchards in order to 
distract the enemy, and if possible throw him into confusion, were 
Colonel Lane, Captain Hornyold, and Sir Rowland Berkeley of 
Cotheridge. Sir Rowland rode a piebald horse, and thé pecu- 
liarity of his steed caused him to be remarked by Colonel Goff. 
In Sir Rowland’s corps were Lieutenant Vosper and Corporal 
Trubshaw, both of whom displayed great courage. Half of this 
brave little corps were cut down; but the rest—and Vosper and 
Trubshaw were among them—reached Powick Bridge, and’ were 
then posted with Captain Woolfe in a water-mill on the banks of 
the Teme. 


XXV. 


HOW CROMWELL CONSTRUCTED A BRIDGE OF BOATS ACROSS THE SEVERN. 


CHARLES and his council were still watching with great interest 
the desultory fighting previously described, and expressing surprise 
and admiration at the courage and pertinacity displayed by the 
recruits, when their attention was suddenly called to a circumstance 
that materially tended to increase the king’s anxiety. 

About a mile below the city, on the left bank of the river, is & 
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woody acclivity called Bunn’s Hill. It is a fine grassy slope, and 
the land beyond the summit has a park-like appearance, being 
ornamented with fine timber and coppices. The high road to Bath, 
which passes over Bunn’s Hill, is distant about half a mile from the 
Severn.. The hill itself slopes towards the river, and there is more 
rough wood on that side : ae on the summit. After passing the 


top, and getting on to the level, the slope towards the Severn. 


becomes somewhat more precipitous, until a place is reached, now 
called “The Ketch ”—about half a mile beyond the summit of 
the hill. For some distance the bank is then a nearly perpen- 
dicular marl rock, some thirty or forty. feet in height. . Bunn’s 
Hill is not quite half a mile from the confluence of the Teme 
and the Severn. The appearance of Bunn’s Hill was somewhat 
wilder when Charles adi at it from the cathedral tower than it 
is at the present day, but its general features are unchanged. 

While looking towards the woody slopes we have just described, 
the king perceived a large body of soldiers, amounting perhaps to 
a thousand, issue from a coppice that had hitherto screened them 
from view. They had with them pontoon-carriages and some 
cannon, and descending to the banks of the river, selected a favour- 
able spot for their purpose, and immediately began to construct a 
bridge of boats. 

The sight of this operation, which was carried on most expe- 
ditiously, greatly excited Charles. 

“This must be stopped,” he exclaimed. “If yonder pontoon 
bridge should be completed, Cromwell will cross the river and 
outflank Montgomery. We ought to have foreseen it.” 

Then calling to Pitscottie, who stepped towards him instantly, 
he added, “ Haste to your regiment, colonel, Fortunately, it is 
not far from the spot you have to reach. That bridge of boats 
must not be completed, or if it should be finished before you arrive, 
it must be destroyed.” 

“It shall be done, my liege, if I sacrifice all my men in executin 
your majesty’s order,” replied Pitscottie. “Trust me, Cromwell 
shall never set foot on the west bank of the Severn.” 

With that Pitscottie disappeared. 

In an inconceivably short space of time he was seen crossing 
the river in one of the large flat-bottomed boats we have before 
mentioned. His charger and his guard of oe Te were with 
him. On reaching the bank, he quickly disembarked, and mount- 
ing his steed, galloped off towards his camp, his swift-footed men 
almost keeping up with him. 

Not entirely satisfied with Pitscottie’s ability to execute the 
order given him, Charles was about to send Colonel Legge with a 
detachment of men to Bunn’s Hill to interrupt the pontoniers, but 
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the Duke of Hamilton dissuaded him from the design, saying 
that the forces round the city must on no account be diminished. 

“ Rather let a general attack be made upon the enemy on Perry 
Wood, sire,” said Hamilton. “We shall thus most effectually 
divert Cromwell from his designs on Powick. He cannot be 
everywhere.” 

The Earl of Derby coincided with the duke in opinion, but 
Charles, who had noticed that Fleetwood and Ingoldsby were 
driving the recruits before them, and drawing near to Powick, 
became very impatient, and cried out: ' 

“ Not till I have conferred with Montgomery and Keith—not 
till I have seen yon bridge of boats destroyed—must the general 
attack be made. If Montgomery. is forced to retreat, we 
shall be hemmed in. On my return, we will attack Crom- 
well’s intrenchments on Perry Wood, as proposed, and I will lead 
the assault in person. To-day will decide our fate. To you, my 
good Lord Rothes, and to you, brave Sir William Hamilton, a 
word at parting, as I may not see you again till all is over. To 
no better hands than yours could the maintenance of the Castle 
Hill be confided. Hold it to the last. ‘Those who can be spared 
may accompany me to Powick. The rest must repair to their 
posts, and hold themselves in readiness for the signal of attack.” 

Attended by the Duke of Buckingham, the Earl of Derby, 
Lord Wilmot, and one or two others who eagerly availed them- 
selves of his permission to accompany him, Charles then quitted 
the summit of the tower. 

Hastily descending the circular stone staircase, he passed out 
ofthe cathedral. In another moment he was joined by his atten- 
dants, and the whole party proceeded quickly to the quay and 
embarked in one of the flat-bottomed boats we have pre- 
viously mentioned. Their horses were brought over in a similar 
conveyance, under the charge of Careless; and in a third boat 
came half a dozen musketeers of the guard, who did not even 
dismount as they were ferried across the river. No time was lost 
in the lisntbeieation, and in a few minutes more the king and 
his attendants were speeding towards Powick, followed by the 
musketeers. 

As they rode on, the continuous rattle of musketry was heard in 
the direction of Bunn’s Hill, and they all concluded that Pitscottie 
was now actively engaged in checking the attempt of the Repub- 
lican corps to cross the river at this point by means of the bridge 
of boats. 

Such was the king’s opinion—such the opinion of the Earl of 
Derby—but in reality, before the Scottish leader could bring up 
his regiment, the bridge of boats was completed. 
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XXVI. 


HOW CROMWELL THREW A FLYING BRIDGE OVER THE TEME,. 


THE first person to cross over was no other than Cromwell himself. 
Under the Lord General’s personal superintendence the pontoon 
bridge had been constructed with the utmost rapidity, and, strange 
to say, almost without opposition. He crossed the river on foot, 
at the head of the column of men we have described, and ‘at once 
prepared for action, for he saw Pitscottie advancing with his 
regiment of Highlanders to attack him. With the promptitude 
which he ever displayed, the Lord General took up an excellent 

ition, and after a sharp conflict, during which he was, re- 
inforced by a detachment of horse, he drove back the Highlanders 
with great slaughter. 

Pitscottie retreated towards Pitmarston, and satisfied with routing 


him, Cromwell marched towards the Teme, his object being to 


throw a flying .bridge across that river, so as to allow re- 
inforcements to be sent to Fleetwood and Ingoldsby during their 
attack upon Montgomery at Powick. 

When this important manoeuvre was accomplished, he felt he 
should be master on the west side of the river, since a quick and 
uninterrupted communication could be kept up with his generals. 
His progress, however, towards the Teme was not unopposed, 
but, on the contrary, was seriously obstructed by the Royalist 
infantry. He had to pass through a meadow, the hedges of 
which were lined with soldiers, who fired on his men as they 
marched on. But these obstacles were removed by the troopers, 
and the Teme being reached, a flying bridge across it was speedily 
constructed. Thus Cromwell’s able plan was accomplished, and 
he inwardly exulted at its success. 

Without a moment’s loss of time he sent Dighton, with a de- 
tachment, to Fleetwood, to acquaint that general with what had 
been done. 

“Say to him,” he added, “that the enemy is now compassed 
about, and bid him destroy them in the Lord’s name.” 

Though he had no fear that the flying bridge across the Teme 
could be reached by the enemy, he left a sufficient guard for its 
protection, and then returned with the rest of his troops to the 
bridge of boats across the Severn. 

The communication between the two bridges was now unob- 
structed, the enemy having been completely driven off. Cromwell, 
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however, posted a battalion on the west bank of the Severn to 
defend ‘this important pass. 

Before crossing the river, he awaited Dighton’s return. This 
active messenger brought him very satisfactory intelligence. 

Fleetwood and Ingoldsby had reached the village of Powick, 
and were preparing to attack Montgomery’s brigade. Lambert 
was bringing up his regiment to reinforce them, so that their 
success appeared certain. 

« It is rumoured that Charles Stuart himself, with the Duke of 
Buckingham, the Earl of Derby, and some others of the malignant 
leaders, are with General Montgomery,” observed Dighton, 
“ From what I could learn they have only just arrived, and will 
not tarry long.” 

“They may tarry long enough to see Montgomery driven from 
the bridge,” rejoined Cromwell, with a gnm smile. “ But no— 
I do Montgomery wrong. He is brave, and will hold his post as 
long as it can be held. Colonel George Keith, also, is a good 
soldier. Mark me, Dighton. Charles Stuart will hurry back to 
the city as soon as he has given his orders. I will find him 
employment there.” 

As he spoke, sharp firing was heard in the direction of Powick 
Bridge. 

6 Ha! the attack has commenced,” cried Cromwell, to whose 
ears the sound was music. “ Would I were with them. Yet 
they do not need me. I have no better general than my son-in- 
law Fleetwood, unless it be Lambert, and he is with him. To- 
gether they are resistless.” 

After listening for a few minutes to the rattle of musketry, 
which was now mingled with the sound of heavier guns, Crom- 
well raised his hands, as if invoking a blessing, and exclaimed 
aloud, so that all might hear: 

“The Lord of Hosts go with them, and give them a glorious 
victory !” 

He then crossed the pontoon bridge, and mounting his charger 
which was in readiness for him, rode up the pleasant slopes of 
Bunn’s Hill, ever and anon turning to look at the conflict gomg 
on at Powick Bridge. 

Halting for a short time at Red Hill, he gave his final in- 
structions to Lilburn and Lord Grey of Groby, both of whom. 
were arrayed for battle, and then rode on to Perry Wood. 

On arriving there, he gave instant orders that the largest guns 
in the battery should open fire on Fort Royal—preparatory to 
storming the fort. 

The order was instantly obeyed. The engineers on the fort 
at once replied to the cannonade, and what would now be called 
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an “artillery duel” commenced. The outposts of the royal we 
were likewise fired upon from other points, but no general atta 
was made on either side. | . 


XXVIII. 


THE FIGHT OF POWICK BRIDGE. 


MEANWHILE, a desperate conflict took place between the 
contending forces at Powick Bridge—hundreds of lives being 
sacrificed for the pcssession of this all-important pass. 

The grey old bridge still stands, and if the stones could speak, 
they would have a terrible tale to relate. The situation of the 
old bridge is singularly peaceful and quiet. At the time of 
which we treat, there were no habitations near it except a water- 
mill, and two or three cottages, the village of Powick being 
about three parts of a mile distant. ‘The bridge is strongly 
_ and narrow, with angular openings like those of Upton 

ridge. 

Peaceful as is the spot, it had:already been the scene.of a 
bloody conflict between the Parliamentarians and Royalists, in 
1642, when Prince Rupert posted himself near a hawthorn-bush 
on the brow of a bank adjoining Wykefield, and dashed upon the 
Earl of Essex. But things were now destined to be changed. In 
front of the bridge, on the road to Powick village, Montgomery's 
infantry was posted, in ranks, five deep—the men being armed 
with pikes and carabines. 

Attacked by Fleetwood’s dragoons, they sustained the onset 
firmly, killing numbers of men and horses, but on the second charge 
their ranks were broken, and they were driven across the narrow 
bridge with great slaughter—many of them jumping into the 
river to avoid the merciless dragoons who were hewing them down. 
Deeply dyed with blood, the Teme was almost choked with 
the bodies of the slain. But it was on the further side of the 
bridge, at Wykefield, just mentioned as the scene of Rupert's 
victory nine years before, that the severest part of the contest 
took place. 

On Wykefield, as three or four meadows hereabouts are desig- 
nated, Montgomery’s main body was drawn up, and when the con- 
fusion caused by the retreat of the advanced guard could be set right, 
a fierce attack was made on the Parliamentarians, and so energetic 
was it that the latter were driven back, and it seemed as if pos- 
session of the bridge would be regained by the Royalists. But 
the success was fleeting. 
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Another troop of horse came on—the bridge was cleared— 
Ingoldsby’s regiment passed over—and the fight became general 
on the meadows, and soon extended as far as Rupert’s hawthorn- 
bush. 

Just below the bridge, on the left bank of the river, as we have 
previously mentioned, was a water-mill, and near it were two 
or three small cottages. The mill, which with its large wheel 
formed a picturesque object from the bridge, was occupied by a 
party of recruits, placed there by Montgomery. The party was 
commanded by Captain Woolfe, and amongst those with him, 
as we have already intimated, were Lieutenant Vosper and 
Corporal Trubshaw. These recruits were excellent marksmen, 
and being thus advantageously posted, did great execution upon 
the dragoons during the conflict on the bridge. Orders were 
given to dislodge them, but this was found impossible, owing 
to the continuous fire kept up by Captain Woolfe and his men. 
Nor would they have been driven out if the enemy had not 
set the mill on fire. The old structure was speedily in flames, 
and for a short time formed a striking object in the terrible 
picture. The blazing mill and some wooden outbuildings con- 
nected with it, which had likewise. caught fire, were reflected 
on the river already dyed of a sanguinary hue, and filled with 
dying and dead. 

While still burning, the mill was surrounded by dragoons, between 
whom, and the Royalist recruits, a desperate fight took place. 
With the fire at the back, and the enemy in front, no wonder 
the Royalists fought fiercely. Some few escaped—but the greater 
number were killed, or thrown back into the flames. Captain 
Woolfe and Vosper fought their way out, but poor Trubshaw was 
not so fortunate. His skull was split, and he staggered back into 
the fire. 

Wykefield was now a complete field of battle, in which many 
marvellous acts of heroism were performed by the Royalists. Small 
parties of Cavaliers might be seen scattered over the field engaged 
against fearful odds—but still fighting furiously, and in some cases 
overcoming their antagonists. With the remnant of his brave 
regiment of Highlanders, Pitscottie had joined the fight, and lent 
what aid he could. But despite their gallant efforts to main- 
tain their ground, the Cavaliers were driven back almost as far 
as Rupert’s hawthorn-bush. Still, the fight went on, though 
the ranks of the Royalists were much thinned, and their ammu- 
nition began to fail. On the other hand, the Parliamentarians 
were being constantly reinforced. 

Considering the inequality of the contending forces—the Parliu- 
mentarians being now three to one—the duration of the fight at 
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Powick was remarkable. The contest lasted for nearly two hours, 

and during this time the Royalists held their ground stoutly 

against their adversaries. 
Montgomery was severely wounded, and could with difficulty . 

sit his horse. | | 
Keith, who had thrown himself into the thick of the fray, in 

the vain hope of turning the tide, had been taken prisoner, Find- ) 

ing all against him, Montgomery, at last, was compelled to order 

a retreat, and strove to prevent it from being converted into a 

total rout. 

The advance of the victors was somewhat checked by the | 
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soldiers, who lined the hedges, and fired at the enemy from 
every sheltered spot. 

A stand was made at Pitmarston, but it was brief and ineffectual. 
The rout of the Royalists was then complete, and all who could 
escape the enemy’s sword fled to St. John’s, where General 


Dalyeli’s brigade was quartered, and where it was thought that ‘ 
the victorious Parliamentarians would be stopped. But such was : 


not the case. 

Earlier in the day, alleging that he could not spare them, 
Dalyell refused to send a detachment of his men with Massey 
to Powick, and now after a short resistance, which only re- 
flected disgrace upon him, he ordered his brigade to lay down 
their arms to Fleetwood. 

Having thus carried everything before them on the western side 
of the river, Fleetwood and Ingoldsby prepared to cross the bridge, 
and enter the doomed city. 
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XXVIII. ) 


HOW THE BATTERY ON PERRY WOOD WAS TAKEN BY THE KING, 


THE king was not present during any part of the disastrous 
conflict just described. On arriving at Powick Bridge with 
his attendants, he found Montgomery and Keith at their post, 
and confident of their ability to maintain it. No reinforce- 
ments had been sent, as yet, by Dalyell, but doubtless they | 
would soon arrive, and Montgomery declared he did not require b 
them. { 

Continuous firing having been for some time heard in the 
direction of the Severn, Montgomery, in obedience to his majesty’s 
command, was about to detach a party of men to support Pits- 
cottie, when a Highland soldier arrived in breathless haste bringing 

: intelligence that his leader had been routed by the enemy. Charles 
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could scarcely credit the news, but on ascertaining the full extent 
of the disaster, he felt the necessity of immediately returning to 
the city, and preparing against an attack on the south, which might 
now be expected. | 

He therefore rode back with his attendants, crossed the river 
at the palace-ferry, and at once proceeded to the Sidbury-gate, 
where he found the Duke of Hamilton. From the watch posted 
on the summit of the cathedral tower, the duke had already heard 
of Pitscottie’s defeat and the construction of the flying bridge across 
the Teme. He did not for a moment attempt to disguise the 
perilous position in which his majesty would be placed if Mont- 
gomery should be worsted at Powick, and coincided with the 
king in opinion that the general attack should not be delayed, but 
advised that a visit should first be paid to Lesley, whom he had 
not as yet seen that morning. 

Acting upon this counsel, Charles, attended by the Earl of 
Derby, Lord Wilmot, Carcless, and a small escort, rode to the 
Blockhouse fields, where Lesley was stationed with his Scottish 
horse. He found him with the whole of his large force under 
arms, and apparently ready for action. But he could not help 
noticing that Lesley looked exceedingly grave, and nat altogether 
free from uneasiness. 

“Ts this man really the traitor he is generally thought?’ men- 
tally ejaculated Charles. “I will try him. Colonel Lesley,” he 
cried, as he rode up, “ I am resolved to take*yon battery on Perry 
Wood. Bid your men prepare for the attack. I shall lead them 
in person.” 

On receiving this command, Lesley immediately drew near 
the king, and said, in a low voice: 

“T beseech you not to call upon them to make the attack, sire. 
They wiil not follow you.” 

“Not follow me!” exclaimed Charles, fiercely. “ Lesley, you 
are a traitor!” 

“JT }ave already told you, sire,” replied Lesley, in the same low 
voice, “‘ tha: the men are not to be relied on. They will not fight 
with your Cavaliers.” 

“What will they do, then?” demanded Charles, sternly. “ Will 
they utierly Gesert me in my hour of need? Will they deliver 
me to the enemy?” 

“No, sire; but if, in obedience to your commands, I order 
them to attack yon battery, not one of them will stir.” 

Just then the roar of artillery was heard. The battery had 
opened fire on Fort Royal, and was immediately answered—as 
we have already described—by the Royalist engineers. The din 
was heightened by the smaller ordnance of the Blockhouse, which 
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now began to operate—though with little effect—against Crom- 
well’s intrenchments. 

« Can you hear this, and stand tamely by?’ observed Charles, 
reproachfully, to Lesley. 

“ T cannot help it, my liege,” was the Scottish leader’s answer. 
“My men are mutinous and will not obey me. Look at them 
now, and you will be convinced that I speak the truth. But do 
not, I entreat you, compel me to put their disloyalty to the 
proof.” 

Charles cast his eye along the line nearest him, and the sullen 
and discontented aspect of the men fully confirmed Lesley’s 
assertion. 

The Earl of Derby had likewise taken a rapid survey of the 
regiment, and came to a like conclusion. 

“ A mutinous spirit evidently prevails among the men,” he 
said to the king, “and may break out at once, if an attempt is 
made to force them into action. Leave Lesley to manage them. 
He can do it, if he will.” 

“Tis the confounded Kirk committee that has been at work 
with them,” cried Charles. “Lesley,” he added, in a low sigmfi- 
cant tone to the Scottish leader, ‘you will gain nothing by 
deserting me; but much—very much—by standing firmly by me 
at this critical juncture.” 

“ My liege,” said Lesley, earnestly, “if you are in jeopardy, 
I will bring you aid. I cannot promise more.” 

Obliged to be content with this, Charles rode off with his 
attendants and escort, and regardless of the enemy’s fire, which 
was now extending along the heights and increasing in fury, pro- 
ceeded to visit his various outposts. 

Very little impression was produced upon Fort Royal by the 
heavy cannonade directed against it from Perry Wood, nor was 
any immediate attempt made by the enemy to storm it. 

Lilburn and Lord Grey of Groby gradually drew closer to the 
Royalist outposts, but seemed to be awaiting the Lord General's 
signal for the grand attack. And such, in reality, was the case. 
From the apparent inertness of the enemy it was erroneously 
supposed by the Royalists that most of the Parliamentary troops 
had been drawn to the other side of the Severn. Cromwell, 
however, had a motive for all he did, and if he delayed the 
attack, it was because he deemed the right moment for making 
it had not arrived. 

Never was he more cheerful than he appeared to be through- 
out this trying day. Confident of victory, he yet kept a 
watchful look-out upon the enemy, and seemed surprised that 
the attack, which he expected the king to make upon him, 
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should be so long delayed. For this attack, come when it 
might, he was fully prepared; but as evening began to draw 
on, and no movement was made by the royal forces, he grew 
impatient. 

* Time will scarcely be allowed us for the work,” he said to 
the officers with him, “ yet will I not move till I have full assu- 
rance that Fleetwood and Ingoldsby are masters of St. John’s, 
and ready to enter the city.” 

At this moment a messenger rode up bringing the intelligence 
he so eagerly desired. 

Montgomery was utterly routed—Keith a prisoner-—Dalyell 
had surrendered. Fleetwood and Ingoldsby were preparing to 
cross the bridge, and enter the city. Lambert was maiching 
towards the bridge of boats, and would soon bring his regiment 
to Perry Wood. Such was the sum of the despatch. The 
messenger had to take a circuitous route, or it would have been 
delivered sooner. 

Cromwell could not conceal his satisfaction. ” 

“The Lord of Hosts is with us,” he exclaimed. “ His holy 
arm hath gotten us the victory. Nothing remains but to finish 
the work so well begun. On this day twelvemonth, at Dunbar, 
the word was, ‘The Lord of Hosts.’ So let it be to-day. The 
signal then was, ‘ We have no white about us.’ The same signal 
shall serve now. Make this known throughout the regiments, and 
then prepare for action.” 

While issuing these orders, Cromwell had noticed a movement 
at the Sidbury-gate, and now fixing his field-glass upon the spot 
he perceived that the main body of the royal army, horse and 
foot, was coming forth from the gate, evidently for the purpose 
of attacking him. He was at no loss to discover that the host 
was commanded by the king in person, and that Charles was 
attended by several of his most distinguished nobles. Indeed, 
from a closer survey, he felt certain that the Dukes of Hamilton 
and Buckingham were with him. 

It was a splendid sight to see that gallant host issue forth from 
the gate, and familiar as he was with such spectacles, Cromwell 
watched it for some minutes with great interest.— noting the 
strength of each regiment, and making many shrewd observations 
to his own officers. 

“Charles Stuart hath come forth in all his bravery,” he said. 
“ But he and all his host shall be utterly discomfited. Up, and 
smite them. Spare none of the malignants. As to their prince, 
take him not captive, but slay him without pity.” 

Many circumstances had conspired to prevent Charles from 
making the attack he had meditated upon the enemy until so late 
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in the day. But when he learnt that Dalyell had surrendered he 
no longer hesitated, but marched forth as we have just described. 
He was accompanied by the Dukes of Buckingham and Hamilton 
the Earl of Derby, Lord Wilmot, Sir AlexanderForbes, and several 
other distinguished personages, and had with him his best infantry 
and cavalry, and his bravest Cavaliers. | 

The command of the right wing was given to the Duke of 
Hamilton, that of the left to the Earl of Derby, with whom was 
Colonel Roscarrock, while he himself commanded the centre. 
Perry Wood was to be attacked on either side, while a charge 
was made on the battery. 

The plan was executed with remarkable quickness and pre- 
cision. No sooner were thé men formed than a general charge 
‘vas made on Perry Wood, each division taking its appointed 
course. Such was the impetuosity of the Cavaliers who formed 
the central body led by the king, that they drove back Crom- 
well’s body-guard who rode down the hill to meet them, and 
rushing on with irresistible fury broke through the pickets, 
forced the intrenchments, and putting the artillerymen to the 
sword, actually obtained possession of the enemy’s largest guns. 

For a brief space Charles, who had led this wonderful charge 
—the most briiliant feat performed at the fight of Worcester— 
seemed master of the position. He was on the very spot just 
occupied by Cromwell himself, and had taken his guns. The 
valiant Cavaliers who attended their sovereign raised a shout of 
triumph, and struck the cannon with their swords. 

With the king were Colonel Legge, Colonel Lane, Captain 
Giffard, Colonel Blague, Marmaduke Darcy, Wogan, and Careless. 
They had ridden close behind him, and had shared every danger he 
incurred. Colonel Legge, indeed, had saved the king’s life. It was 
a singular sight to see the royal party on the top of the hill in the 
midst of the Parliamentarian forces. But their position seemed 
scarcely tenable, though Hamilton and Derby were pressing on, 
on either side, to their aid. 

Nevertheless, Charles exulted in his brief triumph, and his 
exultation was shared by his companions. The hitherto invincible 
Jronclads had retreated before him, and were still in confusion 
and disorder, while both Hamilton and Derby, animated by the 
king’s success, were driving all before them. Moreover, a most 
important result had been obtained by the capture of the guns. 
Fort Royal, which had suffered considerably Frits the ceaseless 
cannonade of the battery, was now left unmolested. 

At this critical juncture, when his fate hung in the balance, and 
when the Scottish horse might have helped him to victory, Charles 


looked anxiously down to the spot where Lesley was posted. He . 
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was still there with his troops. But they remained motionless, 
although their leader must have been aware of the king’s success, 
and must have felt how important aid would be at that 1 moment. 

“ Does he move ?—is he coming?” cried Charles. 

“No, sire,” rejoined Legge, straining his eyes in the direction 
of the Scottish cavalry. “ He does not stir. Curses on him for 
a traitor.” 

“Qh, that Montrose were alive and in his place!” ejaculated 
Chasles. bitterly. “He would not have served me thus!” 

“No, sire,” ae Careless. “ Montrose would have secured 
you the victory.” 

It may be that the battle of Worcester was lost by rH, 
owing to Lesley’s inaction or treachery. If the king’s extr: 
ordinary success could have been ¥ once followed up, victory 
might have ensued. Who shall say? 


XXIX. 


HOW THE BATTLE OF WORCESTER WAS LOST BY THE KING. 


CROMWELL was somewhat disconcerted by the unlooked-for ad- 
vantage gained by Charles, but he quickly brought his disordered 
troops to their ranks, and prepared to bring forward his reserves. 
Like Charles, he looked down to the Blockhouse fields to see 
what Lesley would do, but was speedily reassured by finding the 
Scottish horse remain motionless. 

“The men of Sechem have dealt treacherously with Abimelech,” 
he said, with a stern smile. “Had Lesley come to his master’s 
aid in time, he might have given me some trouble.” 

Detaching troops on either side to prevent a junction be- 
tween the three parties of Royalists, he himself made a deter- 
mined attack on the king. 

The onset was terrible, but Charles and his Cavaliers bore it 
firmly, and maintained their ground, giving abundant proofs 
of valour, and showing of what stout "stuff: they were made, 
since they could thus “resist the attack of Cromwell’s veteran 
troops. 

The conflict lasted for a considerable time—much longer, in- 
deed, than Cromwell expected—but when Lambert arrived witl: 
his troops it became too unequal, and the Cavaliers were forced 
to give way. Besides, their ammunition was completely exhausted, 
and they were obliged to fight with the butt-ends of their muskets. 
After a most obstinate but ineffectual resistance, they retreated 
in disorder towards the city. 
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No junction had taken place between the battalions under 
the Duke of Hamilton and the Earl of Derby, but neither of these 
leaders were more successful than the king, though both fought 
valiantly. The Duke of Hamilton routed a troop of horse, but 
in a subsequent encounter his horse was shot under him, and he 
himself was so severely wounded, that he had to be taken from 
the field, and was conveyed to the Commandery. Sir John 
Douglas was likewise mortally wounded, and Sir Alexander 
Forbes, disabled by a shot through both legs, was left in this 
lamentable condition in Perry Wood during the whole night. 
. Next day he was discovered by the enemy and taken prisoner. 
Both the Earl of Derby and Roscarrock escaped unhurt, but the 
battalion commanded by tie earl was routed after a gallant fight. 

Overpowered on all sides, the Royalists, after sustaining fearful 
loss, were compelled to retreat into the city. Lesley, who had 
taken no part whatever in the fight, finding that the day had 
gone against the king, moved his regiment towards Barbourne 
Bridge, about a mile on the north of the city, and close to Pitch- 
croft. 

No sooner did Cromwell’s engineers regain possession of the 
great guns than they began to cannonade Fort Royal with re- 
doubled fury. Under this tremendous fire a strong storming party 
was detached to take the fort, with orders from the Lord General 
to put allthe troops within it to the sword unless they surrendered. 
The barbarous order was executed. The fort being carried by 
storm after an obstinate resistance, no quarter was given to its 
brave defenders. The guns of the fort were then turned upon 
the city, and being so close to it, caused terrible havoc, and drove 
all the artillerymen from the walls. 

But we must now return to the king. So long as a chance was 
left him, Charles fought valiantly, and during the retreat, though 
he failed to rally his disordered troops, he turned several times to 
face the enemy. 

While thus braving the foe for the last time he was left alone, 
none of his attendants being aware that he had stopped. From 
the richness of his accoutrements he was at once recognised, and 
fierce cries were raised : 

“°Tis Charles Stuart !—'tis Jeroboam! The Lord has delivered 
him into our hands! Slay him—slay him !” 

Several pistols were discharged at him, but though the bullets 
struck his armour, no injury was done him. Most luckily his 
horse was not hurt, but bore him swiftly and safely to the Sidbury- 
gate. He was hotly pursued by the Roundhead troopers, who 
would assuredly have cut him down, according to Cromwell’s 
order, if they had come up with him. 

On reaching the Sidbury-gate he found, to his dismay, that it 
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was blocked up by an ammunition waggon, which had been 
overturned there either by accident or design. One of the oxen 
that had drawn the waggon was killed on the spot. 

Without a moment’s ’ hesitation, the king threw himself from 
his horse,-and contrived to creep past the waggon. As he entered 
Sidbury-street, Mr. William Bagnal, a staunch loyalist, who dwelt 
in that quarter, rode towards him, and, instantly dismounting, 
oftered him his horse. The steed, thus opportunely provided Soe 
his majesty, was of infinite service to him in the day, as will be 
shown. 

Once more on horseback, Charles rode up to the High-street, 
and found it full of soldiers, most of them belonging to the 
Scottish infantry. They had all a most dejected look, and on 
seeing him, many of them threw down their arms, to intimate their 
refusal to fight any longer. In vain he rode up and down their 
runks, with his feathered hat in his hana, addressing them with a 
passionate eloquence that ought to have roused them. 

“ Stand to your arms!” he cried. Fight like men, and we 
shall yet conquer. Follow me, and [ will lead you to victory, 
Ours is the right cause, and truth and justice must prevail in the 
end. Follow: your king !” 

Finding, however, that they would not stir, he called out in 
accents of bitter reproach, “ Recreants that you are to desert me 
thus. If you will not fight, turn your arms against me. | 
had rather you would shoot me than let me live to see the conse- 
quences of this fatal day.” 

He then rode slowly off towards the College Green, still hoping 
some might follow him, but none stirred. 


HOW THE ENEMY ENTERED THE CITY, AND HOW THE KING QUITTED IT. 


MEANWHILE, a sharp conflict was taking place outside the Sid- 
bury-gate between a party of flying Royalists and a troop of horse 
under Colonel Pride. The unlucky Royalists were unable to enter 
the city owing to the obstacle before mentioned, and, after a short 
struggle, were slain to a man in front of the gate. 

‘The ammunition waggon being removed, a regiment of infantry 
rushed in through the Sidbury-gate, and encountering no opposi- 
tion, the men spread themselves through the lower streets of the 
city, and commenced plundering the houses. 

The loyal city was now paying the penalty of its devotion to the 
king. Terror and confusion reigned everywhere. Doors were 
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burst open, and the most horrible threats were answered by shrieks 
and cries for pity, but no pity was shown by the ferocious soldiery. 

By this time Fort Royal had been stormed, as we have hade 
related, end its guns being turned .upon the city, the destruction 
caused in various parts by the shot heightened the terror of the 
inhabitants. Desperate fighting was going on in all quarters, 
and nothing was heard but the clash of steel, the sharp ring of 
musketry, and the roar of artillery, mingled with shouts and cries. 

Fleetwood and Ingoldsby had now forced their way across the 
bridge, but their entrance into the city was furiously opposed by 
such forces as could be rallied by Lord Wilmot, Colonel Blague, 
Colonel Lane, and others, but the contest was too unequal, and could 
not be long sustained. 

As both horse and foot were now continually pouring into the 
city on all sides, conflicts were taking place in almost every street. 
There was desperate fighting on the west as well as on the east. 
There was fighting on the quay—in Newport-street and Dolday 
—near All Saints’ Church—and in Broad-street. ‘There was no 
fighting near the Cross—for the Foregate, as already mentioned, 
had been walled up—and, indeed, the enemy chiefly entered the 
city from the Sidbury-gate, from Friars’-gate, and from the bridge. 
But there was a great deal of fighting in Friars’-street, Lich- 
street, and multitudes of armed citizens and artillerymen who had 
been driven from the walls were running about in different direc- 
tions. Hundreds of these were killed, for quarter was given to none 
with arms in their hands, and the streets were full of dead bodies. 

The Scottish infantry tamely surrendered, and were shut up in 
the cathedral. They had better have died valiantly, for they were 
afterwards sold as slaves to the plantations. But other Scottish 
regiments behaved with the greatest resolution, and if all had 
done equally well, the result of the day might have been dif- 
ferent. Castle Hill, as we know, had been strongly fortified, and 
was held by the Earl of Rothes, Sir William Hamilton, and 
Colonel Drummond, with a party of brave and loyal Scots. The 
fortress was attacked by Lambert and Harrison, but was so obsti- 
nately defended that its leaders were able to capitulate on advan- 
tageous terms. 

Having thus endeavoured to describe the frightful condition to 
which the city was reduced by the entrance of the enemy, we will 
now return to Charles, whom we left proceeding in a most melan- 
choly frame of mind, and wholly unattended, towards the College 
Green. So cast down was he at the moment that he scarcely took 
note of anything that was passing around him, when he was suddenly 
roused from his fit of despondency by seeing a large troop of horse 
issue from the college gates. It was a party of Cavaliers headed 
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by the Earl of Derby, Lord Cleveland, Colonel Roscarrock, 
Colonel Wogan, and Careless, and on making this discovery he 
immediately rode up, and was welcomed with the greatest delicht 
by the Earl of Derby, as well as by his faithful atte ndant Careless, 
The greatest uneasiness had been felt for his safety, and it was 
feared he might have fallen into the hands of the enemy. Nor 
were the Cavaliers composing the troop less delighted, and 
their enthusiasm quickly raised his drooping spirits. He put 
himself at their head, and, despite the entreaties of the Earl of 
Derby that he would. seek safety in flight, he led them towards’ 
the Sidbury-gate. 

But they had: scarcely descended Lich-street when Colonel 
Pride’s regiment of horse was seen advancing, and an instant onset 
upon it was made. As on all previous occasions, the first advantage 
was with the Cavaliers, but Pride and his inen were not to be diiven 
back. As soon as it was discovered that Charles was with the 
party, an attempt was made by Pride to capture him, and it would 
have been successful if Careless had not flown to his rescue. 

The Cavaliers still made a desperate struggle, but it was evi- 
dent they could not hold out long. Charles, w ho had been left 
for a few minutes in the rear after his rescue, was again about to 
place himself at their head, but Careless earnestly besought him 
to fly. 

“The day is lost, my liege—utterly lost !” exclaimed this — 
ful attendant. “ Save yourself, while there is yet time. We 
hold out long enough to cover your escape. Fly, I entreat you.” 

“No. I cannot—will not—abandon my faithful followers,” ‘cried 
Charles. 

“Your presence unnerves us, my liege,” implored Careless. 
“See you not that the enemy is resolved to capture you, or slay 
you. Baulk his design by instant flight. We will prevent t all 
pursuit till you are safe. Quit the city by St. Martin’s-gate. 

"lis the only safe outlet. Ride on to Barbourne Bridge, where 
those of us who are left alive will join you when all is over here.” 

Charles yielded to these entreaties, though with the greatest 
reluctance, and Careless rushed to the front. Captain Woolfe and 
Vosper chanced to be near the king at the time, and he ordered 
them to follow him, Divining his intentions, they instantly 
obeyed. 

On the w: ay to St. Martin’s-gate, he had to pass the ancict 
mansion which he had latterly made his private a arters, and w 
ng to enter it for a moment to take off the heaviest part o! his 
armour, which might incommode him during his flight, and possess 

himse if of some valuables he had left behind, he dismounted, and 
giving his steed to Vosper, entered the house. 

His imprudence in doing so had well- nigh led to his capture. 
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He did not imagine that his flight had been discovered by the 
enemy, but he was mistaken. Quick eyes had been upon him at 
the time. Colonel James, who had recovered from his wounds, 
was with the Parliamentarians, and seeing the king quit his 
adherents, guessed his purpose. 

But for some minutes pursuit was impossible, owing to the 
obstinate resistance of the Cavaliers. At length, Colonel James, 
accompanied by a: dozen dragoons, forced his way into New- 
street, and was galloping along it when he caught sight of 
Woolfe and Vosper with the king’s horse. They instantly dis- 
appeared, but he had seen enough. He knew that Charles had 
made that old mansion his private quarters, and felt convinced he 
must be within it at the time. 

Galloping up, he entered with half -a dozen of his troopers, 
leaving the rest on guard outside. Luckily for Charles, his 
pursuers had neglected to secure a door that opened into the 
Corn Market. Before moving off, Woolfe and Vosper gave 
the alarm. The king had already divested himself of his armour, 
and was prepared for flight. At the very moment that Colonel 
James and his troopers entered, he passed out at the back. 

Not many persons were in the Corn Market at the time, and the 
few he encountered being staunch Royalists, would have protected 
him with their lives, rather than have betrayed him. Woolfe and 
Vosper were not in sight, but he learnt they had gone out by St 
Martin’s- gate. 

Hurrying thither, he passed through the gate without inter- 
ference—for the Parliamentarians had not yet placed a guard 
there—and in another instant was joined by his attendants, 
who brought him his horse. 

Quickly mounting his steed, he galloped off in. the direc- 
tion of Barbourne Bridge. He was not pursued — false in- 
formation being given to Colonel James, which led him to belieya 
that the royal fugitive had not quitted the city. 

After awhile Charles slackened his pace, but just then he 
heard the trampling of horse behind him, and fancying the 
enemy was on his track, was about to gallop on, when he dis- 
covered that his fancied pursuers were a small party of his own 
cavalry. He then faced about, and as the troop drew nearer, 
found that at its head were the Duke of Buckingham and the 
Earl of Lauderdale. A painful meeting took place between the 
king and the two nobles. They were sceking safety in flight, 
and were rejoiced to find that his majesty had escaped. 

Soon afterwards, several small parties of Royulists overtook 
them—no other route being open to the fugitives, Charles, 
therefore, had no lack of attendants. 
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On reaching Barbourne Bridge, to his great surprise, he found 
Lesley and his regiment of horse. 

“ Soh! you are here,” he cried, furiously. “TI sought for you 
in vain in the city. Your men must be fresh since they have 
taken no part in the fight. Come back with me at once and 
help me to retrieve the fortune of the day.” 

“ Sire,” replied Lesley, calmly, “the contest from the first has 
been hopeless, and your troops are now annihilated. It would be 
madness to return. I have been waiting for you here.” 

“ Waiting for me?” exclaimed Charles. 

“ Ay, waiting for you, sire. I knew you would come this way, 
since none other is open to you. Iam ready to conduct you to 
Scotland.” 

“ But I will not return thither to be the slave I have been,” 
cried Charles. “I will rather die in England.” 

“ Humour him, my liege—humour him. He may be of use 
now,” observed Buckingham, in a low tone. 

“ Your majesty has now no option,” remarked Lesley, coldly. 
“ You must go back to Scotland. I will insure you a safe retreat. 
’Tis for that purpose I have reserved my troops.” 

“ Say you so?” cried Charles. ‘ Then I must needs go with 
you. But I must wait here for my friends.” | 

“ Your majesty will have to wait long ere some of them join 
you,” said Lesley. 

“ At least they have not deserted me,” rejoined the king. 


XXXI. 
THE LAST STAND MADE BY THE ROYALISTS. 


ONCE more we must enter the ill-fated city, which was now 
completely in the power of the enemy, though many a con- 
flict was still going on within it. So inflamed with fury were 
the Cavaliers, that they fell upon the foot soldiers who had been 
plundering the houses, and were so much encumbered with booty 
that they could not defend themselves, and slew such numbers of 
them that Friars’-street was quite choked up with dead bodies. 
On neither side was quarter given. 

“The hour of vengeance is come,” shouted the fierce Crom- 
wellians, “Slay the Amalekites. Destroy them utterly—so that 
they may never more rise against us.” 

“Down with the rebellious sectaries!” cried the Cavaliers. 
“Spare them not. Kill them as you would wild beasts.” 

Savage shouts like these were toate on all sides, proclaiming 
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the deadly animosity of the combatants which could be satisfied 
with nothing but slaughter. 

The !ast stand made by the Royalists was at the Guildhall, and 
more gallant stand was never raade, because success seemed out 


of the question. | 
A toierably strong party of Cavaliers had been rallied by 


Careless, Sir Rowland Berkeley, Colonel Legge, Colonel Lane, 
and Captain Horayold. They assembled, as we have said, in 
front of the Guildhall. With them were the Earl of Cleveland, 
Sir James Hamilton, Colonel Wogan, and some others. The 

were attacked on the left by Fleetwood, and on the right by 
Lambert, with whom was Croniwell in person. In the fierce 
conflict that ensued, many were slain, and many more taken 
prisoners, but all the leaders escaped, except Sir James Hamilton, 
who was severely wounded. 

Finding the contest hopeless, and that they should soon be shut 
up within the city, without the possibility of escape, Careless and 
the others dashed down Pump-street, and made their way to St. 
Martin’s-gate. Having thus got out of the city, they rode as 

uickly as they could to Barbourne Bridge, where they found 

e king. 

Deprived of all its defenders, its bravest inhabitants slain, or 
made captive, the city was then delivered over to the rapacious 
and fanatical soldiery, who had obtained possession of it. On the 
frightful atrocities perpetrated during that night upon the wretched 
inhabitants by the barbarous hordes let loose upon them, we shall 
not dwell. Suffice it to say that the sack of Rome under the 
— de Bourbon scarcely exceeded the sack of Worcester in 

orror. 

Imagination cannot conceive scenes more dreadful than actually 
occurred. No soldiers were ever more savage, more ruffianly, 
more merciless than the Parliamentary troops. Cromwell himself 
had left the city before the direst deeds were enacted, but he well 
knew what would happen. He did not expressly sanction pillage 
and rapine and all other atrocious acts, but he did not forbid them, 
and, at all events, did not punish the offenders, 

On that night, at the very time when the diabolical atrocities 
we have hinted at, but cannot describe—when outrages the most 
frightful were being committed by his soldiery, without the 
slightest interference from his officers, the Lord General wrote in 
these terms to the Parliament: 

“This hath been a very glorious mercy, and as stiff a contest 
for four or five hours as ever I have seen. Both your old forces 
and those new raised have behaved themselves with very great 
courage, and He that made them come out, made them willing to 
fight for you. The Lord God Almighty frame our hearts to real 
thankfulness for this, which is alone His doing.” 
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The darkest part of the picture was carefully kept out of 
sight, and nothing dwelt upon but the “ glorious mercy” 
vouchsafed him and his forces. Yet no mercy was shown by the 
conquerors, on that dreadful night—the worst they ever had to 
endure—to the miserable inhabitants of faithful Worcester. 


XXXII. 


THE CONSULTATION AT BARBOURNE BRIDGE, AND THE KING'S FLIGHT. 


WE left the king at Barbourne Bridge. By this time he had 
been joined by the Earl of Derby, the Earl of Lauderdale, the 
Lords Talbot and Wilmot, Colonel Roscarrock, Colonel Blague, 
Charles Giffard, and many other Cavaliers, and a consultation 
was held as to what course should be pursued. All were of 
opinion that the day was irretrievably lost, and this opinion was 
confirmed by the arrival of Careless and the others, who told how 
they had been worsted in the last desperate struggle at the 
Guildhall. 

“ More than half of this brave battalion are gone,” exclaimed 
Careless. ‘The rest are dispersed, and will never be got together 
again. Such frightful havoc has been made among the citizens, 
who have been slain by hundreds by these ferocious Roundheads, 
that no more fighting men can be got together. All is lost! 
Your majesty’s standard has been torn down everywhere, and re- 
placed by the flag of the Commonwealth. From this spot you 
may see their hateful standard floating on the cathedral tower.” 

Overpowered by this ill news, Charles could make no reply. 

“ All we can now do for your majesty is to save you from these 
ravening wolves and regicides,” cried the Earl of Derby, “ and 
that, with Heaven’s grace, we will do!” 

“We will defend your majesty to the last,” cried the Lords 
Talbot and Wilmot, and several others. 

“ Alas! how many are gone!” exclaimed Charles. “ Brave 
Sir John Douglas dead—the Duke of Hamilton mortally wounded. 
Where is Lord Sinclair?—where are others of my Scottish peers? 
— where is Sir James Hamilton? —where is Sir Alexander 
Forbes?” ; 

“ Sir James Hamilton is killed, my liege,” replied Careless. “ Sit 
Alexander Forbes is badly hurt—perhaps dead. Several of the 
Scottish nobles have been taken prisoners in the city. But think 
not of them—think of your own safety. What will you do?” 

“ Make all haste to London,” replied the king. “ By riding 
hard I shall arrive there before tidings of the battle can be re- 
ceived.” 
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“A good plan,” cried Lord Wilmot. “Your majesty has 
many staunch adherents in London.” 

“JT like not the plan,” cried the Duke of Buckingham. “ If 
adopted, it will end in your majesty’s destruction. The moment 
your defeat is known, your adherents will fall from you, and 
you will be at the mercy of your enemies.” 

" Almost all the others concurred with the duke in opinion, and 
were strenuously opposed to the king’s plan. 

“Nay, then,” he exclaimed, “there is nothing for it but Scot- 
land. I will go thither.” 

“ Your majesty has decided right,” observed Lesley. 

“His approval is enough to make me change my mind,” ob- 
served Charles, withdrawing. to a short distance with the Eari of 
Derby. 

“Go not to London, my liege, I entreat you,” said the earl. 
“’Tis the most perilous and rash scheme you could adopt. You 
will have dangers enough to encounter in whatever direction you 
proceed, but London is most dangerous of all. That you will 
be quickly pursued, and a heavy price set on your head, is certain, 
for Cromwell’s victory will be shorn of half its splendour if you 
escape him. In England your chance is lost. It grieves me to 
say so, but I cannot hide the truth. You cannot get another 
army together. To Scotland, I see, you like not to return. The 
sole alternative, therefore, is an escape to France.” 

“That is what I desire,” replied Charles. “ But where can I 
embark ?” 

“At Bristol, my liege, it may be—but that must be for after 
consideration. Conceal] yourself for a time, and no safer hiding- 
place can be found than Boscobel, where I myself took refuge.” 

At this moment Colonel Roscarrock came up. 

“How say you, Roscarrock?” asked the king. “Think you 
I should be safe at Boscobel ?” 

“Jam sure of it, my liege,” replied the other. “Strange your 
majesty should put the question to me, seeing I was just about 
to counsel you to take refuge there.” 

“You have already described the house to me,” observed 
Charles. But can the occupants be trusted ?” 

“Perfectly,” said the Earl of Derby. “ Your majesty has no 
more faithful subjects than the Penderels of Boscobel. Charles 
Giffard is here. Will vour majesty speak with him?” 

“Not now,” replied Charles. “ I would not have it known that 
Iam- about to seek a place of concealment, and were I to confer 
with Charles Giffard just now, my design would be suspected. 
We have only one traitor here—but I must guard against indiscre- 
tion. How far is it to Boscobel?” 
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“ Some six-and-twenty ‘miles, my liege,” replied Rosearrock, 
“ Your horse looks fresh, and will take you there in a few hours, 
if we are not Saterrapted. We must go by Kidderminster and 
Stourbridge towards Wolverhampton.” 

“ Lord Talbot is well acquainted with the country, and will 
serve as guide,” observed the Earl of Derby. “ He has a 
servant with him, who knows the whole district, and will be very 
useful,” 

The king now signed to Careless, and taking him apart, 
informed him of his ‘design, but bade him say nothing about it, 
except to Lord Talbot, Lord Wilmot, Colonel Lane, Charles 
Giffard, and a few others. Careless entirely approved of the 
plan, for he was terribly alarmed for the king’s safety. 

The word being now given that every one must shift for 
himself, Sir Rowland Berkeley, Captain Hornyold, and several 
other county g reritlemen took leave of the king with such warm 
expressions of unw avering devotion and loyalty. as greatly touched 
his majesty. Lesley, with his Scottish cavalry, took the direct 
road northward by Newport. 

Escorted by some sixty Cavaliers, all well mounted and well 
armed, and accompanied by the Duke of Buckingham, the Earl of 
Derby, the Earl of Lauderdale, Lord Wilmot, Colonels Roscarrock, 
Lane, Blague, and Charles Giffard, and of course attended by 
Careless, the king started on his flight. 

The royal party did not take the high road to Kidderminster, 
but under the guidance of Lord Talbot’s servant, James Yates, 
pursued a safer Toute, in which we propose to follow them. 


End of the first Book 
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THE GARDEN AND SPRING. 


FROM THE OORDOO OF THE “BAGH O BAHAR” AND THE 
PERSIAN OF THE “‘ FOUR DERVISHES,” 


TRANSLATED BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “Two OFFICERS,” 
“ Wipow Da tas,” &c. 


V, 7 


I TRAVELLED eastward to a wild desert plain, and for many 
leagues I had to journey having nothing for my sustenance but 
the pulse, until after about three days’ journey I saw a very large 
fort in the distance. It was of solid stone, extremely high, and 
in length about four miles. There was a large stone gate at its 
centre, which was on hinges, and locked with a huge padlock. I 
saw no human being, or the sign of one, near it. I passed this 
fort and came to a large mound of black clay, and soon afterwards 
reached a city which was surrounded by a wall. A wide river 
flowed through it. I went up to its gate, and saying “ bismillah,” 
Ientered. In the first house near the gate was a man seated on a 
high chair wearing a foreign garment. When he saw I wasa 
strange traveller, and heard my bismillah, he called out to me to 
enter his house. He placed before me bread and butter, and roast 
fowl, and gave me wine to drink. When I had drank and eaten 
to repletion after my long fast and fatigue, I fell asleep, and never 
opened my eyes till the next morning. When I had finished 
the morning’s ablutions and prayers, ny host came to me, and 
setting before me a guod breakfast, asked me to tell him my story. 
1 related it to him from beginning to end. Then he said: 

“But, oh, my son, why did you ever think of coming here?’ 

Then I was enraged, and said: “ Are you mad, when, after all 
my world of trouble and care, I at last come to see a place in- 
habited by human beings, and you ask me why I come here?” 

Then he said: “Stay here to-day and refresh yourself, and 
hear what I shall say to-morrow.” 

So the next day, when I had breakfasted, he said to me: 

“You will find an axe, and a sieve, and a bag in a room inside; 
bring them here.” 

I obeyed him, and brought the articles. Then he directed me 
thus: “Take these to the mound, dig three feet deep, and what- 
ever earth you come to put it into a sieve, shake the sieve, and what 
is left in it put in a bag, and return here with the bag to me!” 

_ I did what he said. When I had filled the bag with these 
jewels I returned to my host, and showed them to him. He suid: 
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“There, take this bag of jewels and begone. This city is no 
place for your yeasdence.” 

I then exclaimed: “Oh, sir, I feel extremely obliged to you 
for giving me these pebble-stones, but what use are they, or filty 
bags full, to me? Can I crunch them for food?” 

Then be laughed, and said: 

“T had pity upon you when I heard you utter the bismillah, 
and knew by your voice you were a native of Arabia, and for that 
reason I advised you not to go towards the city, but if you are 
obstinate upon the point, take this my ring, and when you have 
gone into the market-place of the town, you will see an old man 
with a white beard seated in a large shop. Show him this ring, 
and he will be friendly to you, and take care to do exactly as he 
tells you, otherwise your life may be the cost. But again ‘I warn 
you to forbear entering it, I never do so myself.” 

I passed onwards ‘aheer I had thanked him and taken his 
ring, and, notwithstanding his warning, I went into the town. 
I found much trouble in reaching the grand shop of the old 
gentleman; but I did at last see him seated in a chair at the 
threshold of his door. I approached him, made a salute, and 
showed him the signet. He looked angrily at me, and said : 

“Why did you ever come here and step into the path of evil. 
Did not my silly brother forbid you to do it?” 

I replied: * Indeed he did; but I would not hearken to him.” 

] a related to him the hele of my story from beginning to 
end. When he had heard it all attentively, he said: 

“Oh! son, this city is, as it were, under the ban of a talisman. 
It was most unwise of you to come to it, and to plant your footste ps 
upon your tomb. lil-starred is the lot of him who dwells here, 

Then I exclaimed : “ But since it has been the decree of fate that 
Ishould be here, do let me know what are the customs which make 
it so dangerous a residence, and why it is that you and your 
brother both speak so much against it! ?” 

Then the old man said: “ The king and all the inhabitants of 
this city are mourners. Most marvellous are both their manners 
and their religion. In the idol-house here is an enormous idol, 
and the priests insist that he is older than the Evil Spirit himself, 
and is able to tell the faith of any one who approaches him. 
Whenever any male traveller comes here, the king gets intelli- 
gence of his arrival; but if any female be brought i in she i is taken 
secretly into his seraglio. But his officers and the crowd of 
citizens seize on the man and take him before the idol; if he 
makes a proper prostration, then all is right, but if he do not, 
they will throw him into the river, and torture and cripple him. 
Such a curse is over the place that, out of coinpas sslon, I have just 
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taken you aside to warn you about it, in order that you may 
haply save your life.” 

, then said: “I am ready to take your advice.” 

Then he proceeded to say: “If you wish to marry the wuzeer’s 
daughter, he will, for my sake, let you have her.” 

I then asked him: “ How is it possible that such a great man 
should give a wretch like me his daughter in marriage, unless I 
should be of his own religion, which I am not.” 

He answered : “ Whoever will prostrate himself properly before 
‘ the idol will be sure to get any boon he asks for, even if he should 
demand the king’s daughter; and further, I am in great favour 
with the government, and all the officers and men of wealth 
respect me. There are two days in each week that all the citizens, 
small and great, assemble at the idol-house to worship. To-morrow 
is one of them.” 

When he had told me all this he left me in great confusion; 
but, however, when the morning was come, he took me with him 
to the idol-house. I saw numerous groups of persons coming and 
going, and making their obeisance to the idol. The king and his 
different nobles were there with their heads uncovered in presence 
of the priests, and sat in attitudes of respect.. Rows of beautiful 
maidens and young boys attended in the service of the priests. 
Then my friend, the old man, told me first to kiss the king’s hand 
and feet, and after this go to the wuzeer and seize the skirts of his 
dress. I did exactly as he directed me. The king turned, and 
asked the old man: 

“ Who is this?—and what does he say ?” 

Then the old man said: “This young man is_a relation of 
mine, and he has come from afar to pay his respects to you, and 
to ask your wuzeer to give him exalted rank, if such should be the 
decree of the idol and the wish of the king.” 

Then the king said: “If he will first agree to our customs, our 
worship, and our idol, we can see afterwards.” 

Then instantly the bells of the idol-house and the music began 
to,sound; the priests’ attendants put a black rope round my neck 
and clothed me in a heavy dress, and led me to the idol’s throne. 
I made my obeisance, and stood before it in a respectful attitude. 
A voice issued from within it, which said: 

“Qh! merchant’s son, it was well that you came to pay us your 
duty. You may look forward to our mercy and favour.” 

Then all the crowds threw themselves on the. ground and 
wallowed on the floor, saying: 

“ Success to him whom the idol favours.” 

That very evening the king and his wuzeer went into the 
seravlio of the latter, selected for me the wuzeer’s daughter, and 
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I was married to her according to the custom of the country, and 
received immense dowry with her. The wuzeer said: | 

“Tt is the will of the great idol, so she shall be yours.” 

We had a house appropriated for us, and the girl was a beautiful 
creature, and had all the attributes of a pudmunnee. I felt re- 
joiced at having won such a bride, and in the morning, after our 
marriage, I went to pay my respects to the king, and he received 
me most graciously, and gave me the dress of honour which is 
given toa relative, and said that he hoped I should often be present 
at his court; and, in the course of time, I became treated by him 
in a most friendly manner. And as to worldly goods, I was, as it 
were, rich beyond all conception, as my consort had been given 
ready money, jewels, and movables beyond all count, so I passed 
away a year in the greatest luxury. When the wife I had espoused 
became a mother, and the attendants and nurses had delivered her 
of a dead child, the poison of death penetrated to the frame of my 
wile, and she also died. I was frantic with grief, and sat at her 
side weeping, when I heard shrieks and sounds of grief through- 
out the whole of my house, and, from all parts, the women 
assembled and crowded in such a way round me, that I was nearly 
stifled. ‘They struck me with the palms of their hands, and led 
me out and dragged me by the clothes. A crowd gathered round 
me, and in the midst of it the old Arabian gentleman, who had 
given me advice. When he saw me crying, he said: 

“Qh, you blockhead, why do you weep?” 

I ejaculated: “ Here are my house and my hopes taken from 
me, and you ask me why do I weep?” 

He said: “ Now you will have to weep for your death. I told 
you that to enter this city was to call for the visit of the Angel of 
Death. I say you can hope for nothing else now.” 

Then the crowd seized me and took me to the idol-house. 
There were assembled the king, the wuzeer, the nobles, and all 
classes of the citizens. They brought there everything in pro- 
perty, and jewels, and ready money which had belonged to the 
wuzeer’s daughter; and the goods were sold to any one who would 
buy them, so that their price amounted to a vast heap of silver. 
Then this sum was turned into jewels, and these along with the 
lady’s jewels were put into a box. In another was put a large 
supply of meat and fruits, and other eatables, and the body of the 
dead lady was put ina third. There was a camel brought out, 
and the lady’s coffin hung on one side and the food box on the 
other, while I was made to mount on the back with the jewel box 
under my arm, and a whole tribe of Brahmins and priests’ 
attendants went before us sounding shells and beating drums. 
This was the procession out of the city, till we came to the same 
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door which I had entered by, and there I saw the man who 
lived beside it, who wept, and, fixing his glance on me, said: 

“ Oh, ill-starred, seized of fate, did I not charge you to forbear 
entering the city, and throwing away your life? It was not my 
fault that it has come to this.” 

I could neither answer him, nor yet could I see any remedy. 
But we went on till we reached the large stone fort which I had 
seen the first day that I got sight of the city. A great number of 
men applied their shoulders to the stone gate after the lock was 
taken off, and at last it opened.. They took down the lady’s coffin 
and the food chest, and helped me down also, and then an old 

undit said to me: 

“One day is man born, another day, unknown to himself, he 
dies. Such is the way of the world. Here is your wife, and 
forty days’ sustenance, and here you must stay till the great idol has 
pity upon you.” 

I longed in my rage to curse the city, the people, its customs, 
and this old Brahmin as well, but the Arab who followed us from 
the gate told me in his own language to be silent, as if I spoke I 
should be burned. 

“De patient,” he said, “and submit to fate. Perhaps even yet 
Allah may have mercy on you.” 

At last they all left me, and closed the massive door. I was 
plunged in grief. I knew not what to do. I kicked the corpse 
of the woman, and said: 

“Wretch that you were to die, and that I was to have married 
you, and to come to this.” 

I sat down mournful, and the day broke, and the sun grew so 
hot, that, what with the grief at my condition and the heat of the 
sun, I was nearly fainting. Also I looked round me and saw that 
this great fort was a charnel-house which was full of the bones of 
the dead and the chests they were laid in, and caskets of jewels, 
I set to work und collected a great number of boxes, and made 
myself a shed to shelter me. I took some of the food and went 
to search for water. I found at last a fountain trickling out of a 
rock on one side of the fort. I held life together for some few 
days with the food and the cold water. But when the food was 
exhausted I was helpless, and saw nothing before me but death, 
when lo! the door of the fort was again opened, and the people 
brought in, as they did in my case, a dead body with the forty 
days’ food, and an old man along with it. They left him there 
as they did me, and he sat down sad and helpless, and 1 came 
behind him and struck him such a blow with a beam of wood 
that he fell down dead. I thus was able to support myself a little 
longer, as I got the food’which had been brought in with him; 
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and I continued thus, when anybody was brought in with a dead 
body I killed him ond had the food for myself. But one day I 
aad the noise of the people at the gate, and soon afterwards the 
door was opened, and thie people dragged i in accftin and the supply 
of meat, and along with them they left a beautiful girl, who, when 
they had all gone, threw herself with her face upon the ground, 
I went near her, and, say what must have been my feelings, when 
I saw that it was the same fuiry-born princess whom | “had left 
under the peepul-tree. 

I raised her, and she was as astonished as I was, and I told her 
to be comforted, and asked her to tell me what had happened to 
her since I had seen her. And she told me how that she had 
been seized and made a captive of, and then put on board a vessel 
which was bound to the harbour of a town which is many days 
sail from that of this city; and that the captain of the vessel, from 
avarice, had determined that she should be offered for sale to the 
highest bidder at whatever port they might sail to. “ But,” she 
said, “when we got to the harbour of this city, I was seized and 
taken towards the king’s seraglio, and on the w ay one of the young 
nobles saw me, and asked for the king’s permission to take me as 
his bride. It was granted to him, and I was married to him some 
months ago. But a fever seized ou this young man, and the 
citizens at his death put him in a ¢o fin, and brought his body 
here with me. Now, what is written in the Book of Fate no man 
can erase; and though the place we meet in is not our choice, yet 
hope may shine on the future.” 

We talked long together, and mingled our grief, and we agreed 
that we should live on what food should be brought inside this 
mansion of death, and trust for better times. After a time, my 
princess became the mother of the child you saw me with. But 
i was grieved beyond measure at the reflection of our having no 
prospect of getting out; and one night I had a dream _— 
brought to my mind the thought of breaking the stones near th 
fountain, and making way for our ese: ape. The next eal 
used every effort with nails and beams of wood to disjoin these 
stones, and at last I managed to loosen and throw down one. 
Then T collected all the choicest jewels I could find, and put them 
in this coat-sleeve; I] piled the chests up, and the princess mounted 
to the hole 1 had made in the wall. It was large enough for a 
man’s body to pass through, so I dropped down on the ground, 
and she, handing me the child, came after me. We travelled 
through the jungles and wild country, and have had nothing but 
the fruit of the wild plum or the leaves of trees or grass to live 
on, and it is from this cause that you saw us in such a piteous 
state when your mess schecrs came to rescue us from starvation ! 
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JENNY BLAIR. 


THERE is a good deal of talk, in the present day, concerning 
the poetry of existence ; but, at the same time, very much about 
prosaic lives, showing that the term poetic is used only in a 
shallow, conventional sense. 

Men forget that we are in a world of pictures—of representa- 
tions, shadowing forth by poetic symbolism sublime realities ; 
that, therefore, to speak of a prosaic life is to call a work of the 
Great Artist a valueless, because unpoetic, picture. It is not 
high colouring that constitutes a good painting. We see many 
lives that are, as it were, drawn in sepia, very quiet, —s 
—but if you look into them, very soft and very tender. Suc 
was that wonderful little sketch, with its quiet half-tints, its 
strange spirit-shades, and mellow light, known as the earthl 
existence of Jenny Blair. Only some breezy clouds in the far 
horizon break its almost dream-like repose. Just a few high 
lights I can point out to my fellow-men; but there are many 
parts dim and undefinable, that excite only wonder, and the 
feeling of a mystery, brooding over all, too deep for penetration, 
too sad for frivolous conjecture. 

In the soft, mellow light of autumn leaves, close by a rapid 
stream, sat a child, apparently asleep. Her head, haloed by its 
own gleaming hair, that seemed to have caught the autumn 
tints, rested against an old moss-grown trunk. The eyes were 
half closed ; the hands had fallen away from the meadow flowers, 
which had slipped on to the grass. The whole little figure 
showed perfect repose. Suddenly, a rustling of the underwood, 
that clothed the river-banks, startled the child into an agony of 
life; the deep blue eyes looked beseechingly at a large, florid 
woman, who, stooping over her with an imperious, threatenin 
gesture, bade her “go and get tea for the boys.” Silently she 
obeyed, slackening her pace, however, as she approached the 
house. Jt was a substantial, ivy-covered dwelling ; some fine, 
commodious farm-buildings stood at the back; at the front there 
was a park-like field, sloping down to the river, and separated 
irom the house by a small flower-garden, with its little wicket- 
gate. 

Through this gate the child now entered, trembling visibly as 
she heard the sounds of rude, boisterous laughter coming from 
within. It was one of the trials of her child-life, this “ getting 
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a for the boys.” Her mother died when she was a baby, 
amas her to the care of the hard, unsympathising, becanae 
uncomprehending, sister, who had just now so rudely broken 
upon her peace; and to the mercy of three rough boys, with 
whose boisterous, unfeeling manners their father rarely inter- 
fered. When his did so, it was the cause of fresh pain to the 
sensitive little being, who would quake with real terror at the 
commotion which always attended one of father’s “ blowings 
up,” and also at the thought of the renewed, but more secret, 
persecution with which her father’s sins were sisltnd upon herself 
Constitutionally delicate, with one of those nervous temperaments 
that render the possessor keenly susceptible alike of pleasure 
and pain, she was this evening less than usually fitted for the 
trial before her, from extreme languor, induced by ‘the sultry heat 
of this first of autumn days. 

The boys were unusually impatient, or Jenny more than ordi- 
narily stupid and helpless, for her wits had quite forsaken her, 
when she poured the boiling water, intended for the teapot, into 
Bill’s cup, where milk was awaiting ‘the advent of tea. The bov 
raised it to his lips, and would have drained it speedily, had not 
the fervour of the weak beverage produced a yell of pain and 

vengeance. 

During the commotion which followed, Jenny escaped— 
escaped she cared not whither ; she had in \jured her most dreaded 
enemy. The animal nature, dominant in all the boys, was in 
Bill that of the tiger, therefore especially dreadful to Jenny's 
timid, trusting spirit. It was not bodily injury she feared ; none 
had ever dared to touch.such a frail little mortal. But the bitter 
taunt and jeering laugh were deadly weapons in the hands of 
Bill. Her greatest dread of all was any allusion to her supposed 
mental incapacity. Sometimes, in moments of great wrath, Bill 
would call her nothing better than a “natural.” 

It was this terrible word that her sharp ears had caught this 
evening before she made her hasty flight. She did not feel 
secure till she had gained her own sheltering nook by the river- 
bank. The small head was greatly occupied by this strange 
word. She knew her brothers had learnt it from an old woman 
in the village, whom they had heard saying to a neighbour that 
Jenny looked almost like a “natural.” Since then she had 
formed countless conjectures as to its meaning, some of them so 
dreadful, that the word had become invested with an almost super- 
natural horror. 

Her sensitive spirit had been compelled, by its own delicacy, to 
find a refuge within itself from the chill, bleak air of the outer 


world. Through this forced seclusion its individuality had at- 
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tained such a premature development, that the little girl of twelve 
old had the thoughtfulness of the woman, with the inno- 
cence of the child-spirit, newly born. 

Her small amount of positive knowledge had all been received 
by the time she was nine years of age. “The extreme sensibility 
and high tension of her powers was mistaken for weakness, and 
at that age she was given over by her teachers as mentally 
incapable. Thus, durmg the period when the growing spirit 
is usually most active, hers was abandoned to weave for 
itself that veil of opinion, or creed, through which each human 
soul looks upon the external world, and which modifies. every 
impression coming from without. She had been taught at the 
Sunday school the elementary truths of our religion; but her 
ideas on the subject were very vague. She looked upon God 
rather as the maker and guardian of her favourite flowers, than 
as, in any sense, the governor of the world. Her ideas of beauty 
ond goodness, SO far 3 as she realised either, were inseparably con- 
nected. The daisy was to her especially sacred—that is, claiming 
her peculiar love and admiration, because it was so beautiful and 
socommon. She fancied, just because it was so pure and fair, 
that God liked to see it everywhere. 

When alone out of doors, she seemed to breathe a spirit one 
with that of Nature, informing her whole being, and giving it 
strength and repose. But it was so imperfectly appropriated, 
that when she was in the house, or among the neighbours, it 
quite left her; she appeared only the timid, shrinking child, 
whose absent, wondering look had given rise to the saying, that 
“as for Jenny there’s not all of her there.” 

It was that saying that associated itself on this particular even- 
ing with the word “ natural,” causing her fresh trouble and per- 
plexity, and deciding her to forego her long-cherished determina- 
tion to ask neighbour Fowler what a “natural” was like. 

She had not finished her wondering, when the gathering dark- 
ness drove her back to the house. 

Jeuny’s father was a well-to-do farmer, who thought he had ~ 
quite enough work in attending to the out-of-door concerns, and 
80 left the household management entirely to his eldest girl, 
Martha. She had a rough but kindly disposition, and ‘was in- 
clined to treat Jenny with a sort of agériey ed forbearance, as a 
creature to be pitied for her misfortune, “but none the less trying, 
from her blundering ways and inability to take a share in the 
household labour. This incapacity had been owing, in the first 
place, to Jenny’s ill-health; but latterly, her solitary life had so 
developed what were called her peculiarities, that such a light 
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task as “ getting tea for the boys” was now often too much for a 
spirit rendered morbidly sensitive by its hot-house growth. 

So years passed away, and Jenny was left to her own devices, 

At the age of sixteen, her spirit had only the same child-nature 
with w hich | to meet its growing sense of mystery and incong: ruity 
in the external world; only its own utter whiteness to help her j in 
answe! “ing the strange, puzzling questions that grew up fast and 
thick, overpowering “the child-mind with a sense of wonder , but 
never, hap »pily, of wrong. 

At any time she would leave her conjecturing to go and play 
with ne ighbour Fowler's baby, in whose laughing blue eyes she 
found a sure panacea for allills. Her love for little children and 
for the brute creation was remarkable. Unlike most timid persons, 
she had no dread of the pure animal nature; she feared it in the 
brutes only when under the spell of that infinitely lower nature, 
a human being, in whom the animal has crushed the spiritual, 
She trembled at the mere sight of the farm mastiff, because her 
brothers had taught it to crow! at her. But three or four of the 
village dogs were her constant companions. She would join in 
their cambols, and be often the merriest of the party, laughin 
till the woods re-echoed with her voice. Then, all at once, a 
by some sudden thought, she would hasten to her favourite bower, 
and set herself to-work it out in her own child-fashion, while the 
dogs lay at her feet, eminently assisting her contemplations by 
the mere fact of tho presence. She was in her own world, and 
received strength from the contact. 

The great trouble of her life occurred at this time, when she 
was just sixteen. The depository of her secrets, her‘well-spring 

f hope and comfort—the baby’s sunny blue eyes—c ‘losed for 
ever: closed upon Jenny's secrets, sealed up her source of hope 
that bs ud never failed her yet, and removed her comfort to a place 
so very far, that she seemed to get nearest it when sitting by the 
baby’s grave. This lay in the churchyard on the hill, where the 
daisies crew thickest, and where the first faint rays of the rising 
sun would fall upon the little black figures that recorded the six 
months of baby-life. 

This now became Jenny's favourite resting-plac e. One day the 
clergyman found her there, and, Wishing to improve the occasion, 
asked her if she knew where the baby was. 

“With the flowers,” she answered. 

But he, thinking she referred to the daisies that covered the 
green mound, said : | 

“No, there is not all of baby there,” pointing to the little 
crave. 
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“That's like me then,” said Jenny; “and like the flowers too, 
sometimes, when they get all faded; the best part of them is gone 
then.” 

This was said in a musing undertone, and it still more utterly 
perplexed the poor clerzyman. He walked away, thinking it was 
too true what the villagers said: “There was not all of her’ 
there.” 

From this time Jenny took extreme pains to please; she even 
made a sort of weary effort to overcome her natural shyness and 
timidity, that she might be more satisfactory to her father and 
sister. She also took evident pleasure in keeping herself clean 
and neat, and in arranging her beautiful auburn hair. Nobody 
thought about her enough to ask the reason of the change. She 
would not tell it even to her favourite playmate, the oldest and 
handsomest dog in the village. But she told neighbour Fowler 
that she was clad there were daisies round baby’s grave ; they 
were so good and beautiful, that when they “ passed,” they would 
go to see baby, and tell it how often Jenny came there. 

One day, a few months hater, Jenny did not come home to tea; 
the fact was scare ‘ely noted; it was a common occurrence now. 
But when night was falling, her prolonged absence prompted 
Martha to send one of the boys to look for her by the river, and, 
if she was not there, to go on to the church. He returned 
shortly, saying that a little village boy, who knew and loved 
Jenny w ell, had seen her 20, early that afternoon, i in a direction 
opposite to that of the church, and was quite certain she had not 
returned, for he had been watching for her. Jenny’s favourite 
wood lay i in the direction indicated by the boy , it was possible 
she might have lost her way amid its leafy labyrinths. It was 
accordingly diligently searched during .the early night hours. 
Then, as a last resource, inquiry was “made at widow Fowler's 
cottage. It stood by itself, between the wood and the church- 
y yard, on the opposite side of the farm to that on which the boy 
was waiting for Jenny’s return. As the girl must have known 
that the widow was absent, it had not been thought likely that she 
would call at the cottage. The woman in charge told them that 
Jenny had been, in order to leave a message for the widow, and 
that she had then taken the road to the hill. 

In the early dawn of that summer’s morning, Martha and 
her father reached the churchyard. On the hill-side, in a little 
grassy dell, they found the weary child of Nature nestled on the 
bosom of mother earth. Her face was turned towards the east ; 
the large, open eyes, with their quiet look, from which the wonder 
had gone at last, were gazing upon the first faint flush of rosy 
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dawn; the attitude was that of the old days by the river, com- 
plete in its repose ; on her lap, from which the hand had fallen, 
was a withered daisy. This time she and the flowers had “ passed” 
together. — | 


- For a long while conjecture was busy as to the manner of her 


‘death. It would seem that she had come as usual to visit the 


baby’s grave, and, being overtaken by the darkness, she had chosen 
rather to pass the short summer night in her favourite resting- 
place, than to risk losing her way in an attempt to get home. 
And when, in the cold, grey dawn, the dewdrops fell, her timid, 
lonely spirit had gone in quest of sympathy, to be united for ever 
with what she called “the rest of her,” her stronger self, which 
was one with the great World-Spirit, the informing, creative 
Power, whose name is Love. 








A BETTER OHANCE. 


LEAVE me in peace, take back thy troth—thy vow— 
Dissolve the trammels of our love—our trust— 
Thou hast no need of lover’s*fondness now, 
When thou canst cast its memory in the dust. 


Is freedom sweet to thee? It must be so, 

Thou hast a boundless world to choose a mate; 
A woman’s wiles are easy to bestow, 

When they can make or mar our lives and fate. 


Regret can’t dull thy looks nor dim thy joys, 

No sad compunction haunts thy cheerful hours; 
When life is charged completely with alloys, 

’Tis well to grasp but not to hoard love’s flowers. 


For circumstance and chance and fate and all 
That round our puzzling life with weal or woe, 
May even shatter love’s diviner thrall, 
And deaden, like a blight, its sacred glow. 











A Better Chance. 


Besides, for man to waste his sighs 
Upon a woman’s smile, or cast his hope 
Upon her truth and beauty, is not wise, 
And not within ambition’s larger scope, 


Well—charge me with this weakness—I confess 
Thy love was more than all the world to me, 

With thee—I lived upon thy loveliness, 
Alone—I lived upon thy. memory. 


I struggled worn and weary in life’s race, 
Misfortune dogged my footsteps, still 1 strove, 
My only guide thy dear alluring face! 


My sole reward thy dear assuring love! 


My aspirations stole diviner light 
From thee within my wildering life, 

There crept a sacred calm that put to flight; 
The fluttering moths of darkness and of strife. 


"Tis weak to consecrate the present time 

With dreams whose music sound unmeaningly, 
To cast their sunlight in a feeble rhyme! 

And build heroics on a nemory ! 


Thy nature cannot grasp enduring faith, 
Nor comprehend a boundless hope divine, 

A: love that laughs at fate and conquers death, 
That dwelt with me, but which was never thine. 


Go—leave me—seek a better—happier chance, 

Thou need’st not search a prosperous world in Vain ; 
The spell has fled; I waken from the trance— 

Thy charms can’t lap me in sweet dreams again. 


There surely dwells a being dowered well 
With fortune’s favours {it for thee to wed, 
"Tis easy to evoke a spitor’s spell, 
Or crush affection till its flowers are dead. 


I see thee in the future, bénding down 
With charming courtesy to kiss his face, 

Thy wifely truth the comment of the town— 

Thy constancy the marvel of the place— 
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A Better Chance. 


I hear the rustle of thy silken dress, 
Thy regal tread across the sumptuous room, 
Where guests pay homage to thy loveliness, 
And wonder at its freshness and its bloom ! 


I mark the dimples of thy sunny face, 

That beams its chastened smiles upon the crowd, 
While fascinated fools about the place 

May simper homage never breathed aloud. 


Beloved within thy home, admired abroad, 
It matters not thy blandishments were sold; 
Contentment lingers on the gorgeous road, 
Paved with the glitter of enchanting gold. 


No tarnished memories can ever rise 

Upon thy gilded joys; no troublous thought 
Can force a burning mist to dim thine eyes, 

In passing visions which the past has wrought. 


Thou art above the weakness of regret 

Poised on the calms of comfort; and thy life, 
With its dear righteous solaces, can’t fret 

A tranquil inner self that heeds no strife. 


Go—leave me, risk thy chance and fare thee well, 
I drop the usual wishes on thy way, 

And seek my own, enchanted with the spell 
That broke to show me wisdom’s clearer ray. | 


Is1DORE G. ASCHER. 
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‘ BARBARA’S GHOST STORY. 


BY MRS. G. J. GUNTHORPE. 


WB. 


TALKING over on our road home all Mrs. Gingell had told us, 
Tom and one ot two of his friends, foremost amongst whom was 
Sir Mark Everingham, decided they would have a good night’s 
rest that night, but on the following one they would sit up and 
see if Lady Joan would show herself to them. And they would 
select that room for sitting up in that Mrs. Gingell had described 
as the one she had died in—namely, what had originally been 
my bedroom. | 

They sat up two or three nights—not consecutively, certainly 
—but once or twice in the course of that week, and one night in 
the following one. That something more ‘than ordinary had 
occurred on one or other of these nights we—that is, my mother 
and self—were sure, they looked so serious the next morning ; 
and after a little talk with my father, even he looked very grave, 
and seemed absent and averse to answer any question my mother 
or self put to him. Indeed, neither Tom nor any of them would 
speak of their adventures during those nights. 

Somehow or other, although most of the party had talked of 
keeping Christmas with us, before a fortnight had elapsed from 
our visit at Mrs. Gingell’s, on one pretext or other, only three 
remained, and they were not long in taking their leave too. Sir 
Mark was the last to go; he remained with Tom a fortnight or 
three weeks after the other guests had gone, and it was Tatne 
this part of his visit that the staircase and room hitherto unknown 
to us was discovered. 

Tom and Sir Mark determined to make a thorough search in 
the closet of my dream. They themselves took up the boards 
of the flooring in it, not wishing anything of their search to be 
known to the servants. It was while doing it that they acci- 
dentally pressed in some way upon a spring, or catch of some 
sort, and, to their t surprise, the door flew open. They 
immediately called my father without our knowing anything 
about it, and the three ascended together. But after the most 
thorough search, nothing whatever was found there but the oak 
chest at the top of the stairs, in which were some moth-eaten 
clothes of no value whatever, one or two smaller boxes equally 
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valueless in their contents, the boxes themselves dropping to 
pieces, and two beautifully carved s inning-wheels, the smaller 
one especially elegant in design and workmanship. They were 
at the fovther end, in the dark part, so you would not see them, 
for in my desire to get out of the weird place as quickly as pos- 
sible I forgot to tell you of them. 

Daring the three weeks Sir Mark remained by himself with 
us, he seemed to lose’ all his wild spirits and fun. We did not 
see him again until after his marriage to his cousin, to whom he 
was then engaged. 

. Now, Barbara, you have heard all I can tell you, except that 
we gradually begun to find that we were less disturbed if we 
were closed within our own rooms and in bed before twelve 
o'clock, and that we were never really much annoyed—seldom, 
perhaps, I ought to say—if in bed before ten. Thus it became 
a rule of the house, which my father insisted on our all ob- 
serving. Much as I felt the necessity of having company with 
me during the absence of my parents in Devonshire, I would 
not have brought any one here to suffer as I have done. But 
hearing you were so near, and knowing how carefully you had 
been brought up as regards having your minds. kept free from 
foolish fears, 1 thought I might venture to send for you, though 
I wrote previously to your sister telling her everything truly, and 
directing that if she thought you at all nervous or easily alarmed, 
to prevent you accepting my invitation with any excuse she could 
devise. But you came, and thankful enough I have been to have 
you for a companion, the more so that as time passed on, I saw 
that you had no idea of the ill name of our house. How I have 
striven to keep you from all suspicion of the truth you can now 
understand. Now we will go on to the rectory, and consult with 
Mr. Kirkpatrick on the strange occurrence of this morning. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick was not in; but Mrs. Kirkpatrick, after 
hearing the version we two frightened girls gave of the affair, 
tried to persuade us both how often our fears help to turn 
shadows into the semblance of realities. She had lunch brought 
in for us, and made each take some, and a glass of good wine 
with it. Before it was finished the two young men, Tom and 
Roger, came in. 

They had seen us, they said, from the top of the moor flying 
from Heatherstone at our utmost speed, and fearing something 
serious was the matter, had hastened down to meet us as quickly 
as they could, till Tom espying us sitting quietly at the stile, said 


it could not be so alarming after all, so they had come on after 


that more leisurely. 


They hoped we had something satisfactory to tell of our reason 
for scampering across fields in that wild way, frightening them 
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and spoiling a good ve. by sport, for of course it would be too late 
to resume it after lunch and seeing us safely home again. 

When we had related our adventure, Tom burst forth with— 

“So her ladyship has been at her larks again, has she? . By 
Jove! but I'll stop her pranks pretty shortly, or know the reason 
why. I'll have every stone out of the old house but I'll find out 
why she cannot rest where she’s gone to. It’s come to a pretty pass 
when she has taken to visit us by daylight. This shall be seen 
to as soon as ever my father comes home, I am determined. I 
tel! you what, Roger, old fellow, you shall help me, and we will 
begin to-morrow and take every plank up in that room above. 
For if anything is to be discovered to settle this matter, I have a 
notion we shall find it up there. Money, perhaps, the old lady 
has hid in some miserly fit of hers. If you cn me you shall go 


shares, I promise you, in the find. I wish with all my heart. 


Mark was not in such trouble about his poor little wife, he’d give 
us ahand too. There’s no hope for her, poor pretty little crea- 
ture, they tell us, Mrs. Kirkpatrick; we called at the lodge-gates 
as we passed the first thing this morning.” 

There was a little more talk, and then Mrs. Kirkpatrick pro- 
mised she would bring her husband to dinner, and they would 
remain with us till my uncle’s return the next day. She had 
offered for us to remain at the rectory, but Tom said: 

“Tf we were ever to expect to keep any servants that arrange- 
ment would never do, as they would be sure (their fears being 
already so alive on the subject) to fancy the house was not 
habitable.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Kirkpatrick came as promised, and with them 
Flora and Margaret, who begged to come also. Indeed, I think 
they rather enjoyed the idea, wishing, as the old lady had never 
harmed any of us, that she would show herself to them as well. 

Roger had accompanied Tom home with us when we left the 
rectory. 

After dinner Mr. Kirkpatrick said, by way of amusing us and 
passing the time, he would tell us a little of his wife’s history : 


You have often, Laura, wondered what brought us into this 
out-of-the-way place, with so few attractions for any of us, when 
from the amount of our property we might have settled where we 
could have had society more congenial to our taste and position 
in life. 

It was.from a promise my wife made to her mother on her 
death-bed. Although for my children’s sake I had many draw- 
ings towards England, I cannot say I should have left Canada 
when I did, but for the sake of that promise, which, when my 
wife after our marriage told me about, I said, “When I saw my 
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way clear I would assist her in the fulfilling that promise to the 
utmost of my means and ability.” 

This was to search in England (and wherever else circum- 
stances might lead us to in the pursuit) for a long lost brother of 
my wife’s—the eldest child in a large family, of which my wife 
was the youngest, and but an infant at the time he was lost. . She 
now is the only survivor, unless we should be so fortunate as to 
find the missing one alive. But as it must be now five-and-fort 

ears at least since he was last heard of, there seems but little 
probability that he is living now. 

The only clue we have to guide us, is a letter from him to his 
mother, then a widow, addressed “ The Grange.” But what 
Grange is the puzzle, as there is no post-mark. In it he says he 
has an opportunity of sending it to her by a passenger who had 
‘come with him from America, and was then returning. 

He speaks of the great kindness with which his aunt had re- 
ceived him, and what presents she had given him, and that he 
hoped his dear mother would soon be able to settle her affairs, and 
make up her mind to leave Canada and live in England, at 
Enélefield, where his dear father was born. That his aunt had 
promised to give him before he left the title-deeds of the rest of 
the pape that his grandfather had left to them, and the rents 
she had received, and then he.was going up to London to his 
grandfather's lawyer, and would write again from thence for 
further directions from his mother. . But no one ever did hear 
again from him, poor lad. He was advertised in all, the papers 
of those days, and every pains were taken at the time to dis- 
cover him, but in vain. The lawyer referred to had himself 
died suddenly, and his business passed into strangers’ hands. 

My wife’s mother being a French woman, she had but a poor 
idea of things and places in England, and so all the intelligence 
she could give her daughter was but very meagre. 

It appears that this young man had gone to England in conse- 
= of a letter received from his grandfather telling of his 
ailing health, and begging his son to come over and bring ‘his 
wife, that he might see them both before he died, and trusting 
the past might be forgotten by them both. The letter was not 
to this youth, but to his and my wife’s father, who had died with 
many of the children—indeed, all but the eldest and youngest— 
‘atally prevalent. The widow knowing how 


of a fever then f 


ardent had been the desire of her late husband for reconciliation 
with his English relatives, at once, by the first ship sailing to the 
“old country,” sent off this darling son with a few hasty lines 
from herself speaking of her loss. In the same packet with her 
letter was the portrait of her husband, placed with it as credentials 
and proofs of who the bearer of them was. Wherever he is to 
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be found or heard of, I am sure (continued Mr. Kirkpatrick) the 
rtrait will be with him, as he vowed to his mother not even death 


should take the portrait from him, and that if he lived to see her é 


again it should be safely restored to her. 

And Mr. Kirkpatrick went on to say that the wife of the man 
_ who brought the letter from England that his wife’s brother had 
written, believed it was from somewhere in the Dale country ; 
so, added he, we have for the last fifteen years been wandering 
about in these parts till a year ago this living was offered to me, 
Roger having heard at college from Tom that it was vacant. 


. “Oh, Laura!” said I, in my excitement, springing to my 
feet and seizing hold of Roger, “look at him again; do you not 
remember what you told me of the great likeness you saw in 
Roger to the young man in those ‘terrible dreams of yours. 
What if this is his nephew, and this the Grange, from which ‘the 
letter was addressed ?: And—and” said 1, the colour mounting 
to my face, and a choking sensation almost preventing my speak- 
ing clearly, “what if this same—this Lady Joan Darrell should 
‘be the aunt he speaks of ; and suppose she really mur 5 

Here we were all startled by the most terrific crash, as though 
the dresser full of crockery had fallen to the ground. We pre- 
ae in a body“to sally forth and see the extent of the mischief, 

ut scarcely had we opened the dining-room door, ere We were 
met by the two terrified servants, Reuben bringing up the rear, 
looking almost as white and scared as they did. 
- Mercy on us!” he exclaimed, “summat awfu’ has happened 
up-stairs. ‘lhe windies must have blowed in, if the side of the 
yy has not come down. Oh, what a storm this is going to 
e!” 

“Storm !” we exclaimed, for seated round the fire, the curtains 
close drawn, and interested in Mr. Kirkpatrick’s recital, we had 
not seen the lightning nor heard the mutterings of the ‘thunder 
in the distance. 

A blinding flash just then coming down the staircase from the 
large window on the landing, followed by an awful peal of 
thunder that seemed close over our heads, drove us back into the 
room, the servants crowding in after us. 

Such a storm as that was, I never remember hearing of, such 
damage it did almost all over the county. It continued all 
night with but a short interval of calm, returning with renewed 
and more terrific violence, lasting on to quite daylight—followed, 
though, by a most lovely mornin 

Of course there was no mosey of the Kirkpatricks return- 
ing that night to the rectory, had they been so minded. 

Tn the morning, on going up to our bedrooms to arrange our 
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dress and persons for breakfast, we found them flooded with 
water, which was even then pouring through gaps in the ceilin 
near the windows. The lead in the windows themselves coiled 
up and twisted in the most curiots manner; the paper here and 
there stripped from the walls. And in my uncle and aunt's 
room the iron dogs from the hearth were torn from their fasten- 
ings and cast to the other end of the room. It was in this room 
the lightning and rain had done the most mischief. 

What was to be done we could not think. It was impossible 
that room,.or indeed any of them, could be made habitable by 
nightfall. The Kirkpatricks proffered us all sleeping accommo- 
dation for a few nights at least. But Laura said she did not 
think her, father would like leaving the house; that she did not 
like the thoughts of returning to the old sleeping quarters at the 
east end of the house; so she had arranged to have beds brought 
down into the drawing-room and her father’s study or library, as 
it was sometimes called, which opened out of the drawing-room. 

In the library Laura and myself decided we would sleep. The 
drawing-room we assisted in preparing as a sleeping apartment 
for my uncle and aunt, and Tom was to occupy, for the present, 
the large sofa in the dining-room. 

I need not say how much surprised the travellers were to find 
such a state of things on their arrival home, although Reuben 
had endeavoured somewhat to prepare them for the apparent dis- 
order in the usually so quiet a dwelling by relating to them, as he 
was driving them home from the station, ail the particulars of the 
storm, doubtless with many rambling accounts of exaggerated 
marvels witnessed by himself during the awful time. 

The ostensible pretext for this journey of theirs into Devon- 
shire had been that a change of scene would be beneficial to 
my aunt’s health, which had been failing seriously for some 
months past. But the real cbject of the journey was to look at a 
place uncle had seen advertised for sale, which was pleasantly 
situated close to the sea. 

For he had at last yielded to his wife’s repeated solicitations 
that the Grange should be given up as their residence. Poor 
lady ! she had long keen getting as unnerved as Laura, although 


she had bravely concealed her neryousness from the knowledge of 


her family, till she felt her health was giving way. 

So it was now decided that as the residence near Teignmouth 
would be quite ready for them by the spring, Heatherstone should 
be put into the market to be Jet or sold about that time. 

I have very little more to tell you now, except perhaps what 
you may consider is the most important part of my tale—namely, 
the clearing up in some degree of a part of the mystery. 

Before those repairs on the house were commenced, which were 
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now so greatly needed—I allude more particularly to the. roof, 
from which, during that awful night of storm, yards of the lead 
covering had been torn—Tom and Roger fulfilled their often 
talked-of purpose of having a thorough search in the haunted 
attic-room, and so discovering the.secret of the ghost. 

They commenced in the dark part of it. But board after board 
of the flooring was taken up and put down again, with nothing 
resulting to their search but disappointment, until in moving one 
of the spinning-wheels, which you will remember Laura had told 
me about, Roger stumbled, and in the moment of doing so, fancied 
he felt the portion of the floor on which he had tripped slightly 

ive way under his foot as if loose. 

Calling to Tom to bring the lantern to him and hold it down, 
the better to examine the spot, the light fell upon a piece of 


cloth ; a sniall piece,, it is true, ——- out from between two of * 


the planks. And as it did not immediately give way when they 
tried to pull it out, but still left a portion fast in the flooring, they 
at once proceeded to take up these two boards. 

Then what a sight met their astonished gaze. Looking they 
were for something; they scarcely knew what they expected to 
find, but most certainly not at all prepared to find what they 
did. 
Not money—not the fortune they had jokingly talked of 
sharing—not the sparkling jewels the Lady Joan had once pos- 
sessed, nor the golden guineas fresh shining that she had hidden 


away. Not these did they find, but the remains; yes, that was. 


only what you could call what they looked upon so long hidden 
there. | 

Remains of what when endowed with life had been a tall 
human being! Man his dress bespoke him to have been. Fea- 
tures there were none! Glitteringly white even teeth grinned a 
ghastly smile upon those who now broke in upon this lone resting- 
place. 

What had once been the right arm lay across the chest, the 
bony fingers still clutching tightly what, after examination, proved 
to be a portrait. By the left side of the skeleton, with an arm 
around it, evidently arranged by some one after death to give the 
appearance of its being held in a tight grasp, was a tin box, 
labelled “ deeds,” to the handle of which box was tied a piece of 
parchment, on which was some faded writing, which, after much 
trouble taken both by Tom and Roger, they at last managed to 
(lecipher that there were papers contained in the box which would 
serve amply to identify the body there found. 

Of course their ghastly discovery was soon made known to the 
household; such a thing could no longer be kept a secret. Besides, 
an inquest and judicial inquiry had to be made. But through the 
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kindness of Sir Mark Everingham, who was one of the magistrates, 
the inquiry was allowed to be as private as possible consistent with 
the ends of justice. . 

Investigation proved the body to be that of Mrs. Kirkpatrick's 
long-missing brother. 

The deeds i in the box were only copies of some deposited with 
the lawyer residing in London, to whom the poor young man was 
supposed to have gone when wy left the Grange ; also a , ee letters 
and other articles of trifling vaiue, but w Siole all served in the 
identification. 


In the London lawyer's office the originals of the deeds in the box ’ 


remained untouched, accor ding to Lady Joan’s dying directions 
found, as before related,on her table. These directions specified 
that they were so.to remain until the missing heir should be dis- 
COV ered : the rents from certain property to accumulate, with the 
exception of Heatherstone, which was alienated until the heir was 
found; then all, the Grange included, was to pass to him and his 
heirs, ‘whoev er they might then be. With the deeds in the 
lawyer's hands was a closely-sealed packet, the writing on which 
specified that Lady Joan Darrell’s most dire curse would rest on 
any one who opened it until such a time as the missing heir to 
the property should be fully proved to be found above ground; 

then, and.only then, might the contents of that packet | be read 
by the then heir or heirs of the so long missing man. 

The lawyers having unanimously pronounced that the sole legal 
heir of Lady Joan Darrell’s nephew was his sister, Mrs. Kirk- 
patrick, it was, therefore, into her hands the mysterious packet 
was placed, and by her were the seals broken. 

The contents were most painful to all the parties concerned, 
being an ample confession made by Lady Joan Darrell that she 
herself had murdered her nephew, and entering into the most 
minute detail of the dreadful deed. Relating with intense force 
how she had been tempted to the commission of the crime, and 
how, looking upon his young and handsome face, she had e ndea- 
voured to reaigt the wicked thoughts that beset her, but that 
ee ee and lured on by her greed of money and pow er, and 
rer dread of losing the vast property she had so long looked upon 
as her own, and which she knew she must lose if ever he re: be we 
London and read her brother’s will. And as the hour of his de- 
parture drew near, so did his destruction seem more imperative 
to this infatuated woman. 

Then his being obliged to leave Heatherstone at so early a 


hour to catch the Senden mail seemed to offer every facility for 
his death and disappearance for ever remaining unknown, if she 


could but conceal the body. 


And this she felt little doubt of being able to accomplish ; for 
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in seeking some place in which to hide away her gold, chance had 
revealed to her a long and deep recess in the flooring of the attic, 
and there she determined to hide him, 

She had no accomplice in her crime she declared, and no 
mortal would have shared her awful secret but for an unforeseen 
‘circumstance, which compelled her to make and trust Higgins, 
‘ her butler, as her confidant. | 

Strong and powerful woman as she was, she was now obliged 
to acknowledge to herself that her strength was unequal to her 
will ; for though she made repeated trials to accomplish her own 
business unaided by any one, she found it was not to be done so, 

She discovered she was powerless to drag the body of so tall a 
man as her nephew up the steep and precipitous attic stairs to the 

lace of concealment she had prepared. 

So she was ut last obliged to succumb and call up Higgins, and 
trust to an unprincipled, avaricious fellow, such as few would 
have cared to trust. She knew her man, though, and in what 
manner to tempt and then bind him to her. 

And so, ere day broke once more upon the world, the body of 
Lady Joan’s nephew was safely hidden away in its narrow bed, 
there to remain for some stranger to discover. 

The bait Higgins caught at was the promise that Heatherstone 
should belong to him and his heirs as long as the real heir re- 
mained undiscovered. ‘That bound him to secrecy, and thus it 
was to his own interest to baffle any one’s suspicions that his 
mistress’s nephew had come to an untimely end. 

Always a grasping man, the prize he had now in his clutches 
was too rich a one for him to lose through any foolish babbling. 
And never having been troubled with a conscience, he did not 
suffer from any troubles that way. 

But an end was at last to come to this wicked old man’s enjoy- 
ment of ‘his ill-gotten wealth; and that was by his hearing that 
the body of the so long missing heir was at last discovered, and 
the real heirs were in possession, and ready to prosecute him on a 
charge of being an accomplice in the crime. The knowledge was 
thus abruptly conveyed by the officer sent to arrest him, but not 
to him was he to yield himself a prisoner. The shock was too 
— for his lance enfeebled frame; he gave one gasp and fell 

ack dead in the chair, from which he had risen on the entrance 
of the constable. 

There is one circumstance I can in no way explain quite satis- 
factorily, and that is, that the manner in which ody Joan com- 
mitted the murder, as related by herself, had a marvellous 
resemblance to the same as shadowed forth in Laura’s vision or 
dream, call it by which name you please. ‘I'he explanation of 
‘this strange coincidence I leave to Psa ins and spiritualists. 
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Such things have been known to be revealed in‘like manner, and 
doubtless may be again. 

“There are more things in heaven and earth,” &. I need 
not again repeat the quotation with which I have headed this 
oad of my life. 

But I now come to speak of the ghost. On the morning of the 
inquest, Tom and Roger together went up to the attic for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining that everything about the poor remains was 
in the exact state in which they had been found, and that nothing 
had been disarranged as to position, &c. 

Just as their heads were rising above the last stair, the same 
weird laugh, which I have before described, rang out from the 
dark end of the room, accompanied bya faint clapping of hands, 
and, to their increased amazement, a voice was heard muttering 
strange words. Who could have pot in, and how? was the first 
thought of each, although too surprised to give utterance to the 
questions. For the room they knew had been carefully locked 
up after the discovery, and the key had never been out of my 
uncle’s possession until now, and it did not seem within the bounds 
of possibility that any one could have found entrance by any 
other way than that by which they now were going in. 

Standing still in their first astonishment at the sounds, the 
words now fell distinctly enough on their ears, although the 
person who uttered them still remained invisible. 

“Not found—ah, ah, ah!—not found! Oh no! Lady Joan’s 
ghost guards her bonnie jewels too well. Only Elspeth knows ; 
yes, only Elspeth knows where they are. Ah! many’s the time 
she has, all unseen by my lady, watched her counting her golden 
guineas and rubbing and kissing the pretty, bright clea aming 
stones before she put them back in their nest. And now they 
are all Elspeth’s, for no one knows of all the grand things hid 
away here. Yes, safe, safe yet, for the lads did not find them 
when they found the handsome heir, and Lady Joan’s ghost will 
still take care of her own.’ 

Just then a figure came forward into view that for a second 
almost took their breath away in their increased amazement at 
the sight. Yes, it was Lady ‘Joan’s ghost without doubt, in the 
identical dress just as described by every one previously fi svoured 
by the sight of this troublesome dame. 

One moment more and Roger had started forward and taken 
a firm grasp of the figure, which he more than half expected 
would slip through his fingers spirit fashion. 

With a wild laugh and a shrick it struggled to escape, then 
yielded itself a prisoner. 

“Why, Elspeth, you wretched woman,” cried Tom, for he was 
the first to gef a fair look at her face, “‘what means all this 
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uerading ? How dare you todress up in Lady Joan’s things, 
making stupid people believe "tis the ghost of your old mistress ? 
And how did you get in here? Don’t > stand grinning at me, you 
old hag,” continued Tom, working himself up into rage at the re- 
at one that he had been startled at the sight of her; “tell 
me the truth this moment. How did you get in here? Answer 
instantly, or Pll shake your miserable life out of you, and make 

ou really into the ghost you have so long been shamming.” 

“Be gentle, Tom, be gentle with the poor old creature; you 
forget how long she has been but a half-witted thing, hardly 
accountable for her stran ge freaks.” Then, addressing his captive, 
Roger said, “ But how did you get in here, my good Elspeth ? 
Tell me me truly now, and then I will let you go.’ 

“Well, then, I just flew in at yon ‘windy,’ like a bird,” re- 

plied she, with a horribly cunning leer. “ Ghosts, ye know, lad, 
- go through any chink, so why should you ask me how i got 
in here. Try me, lads, try me. Lock me up again if you like, 
and see if I cannot ret out of here as easy as I got in, and Pll 
just be in my own home almost as soon as your young legs can 
carry you there!” 

They found it was vain to try to get any more sensible answer 
out of her; so at last they told her she must come down with 
them the same way they had come up, since she would not show 
them her way out of the attic. 

And down they proceeded to lead her in spite of all her 
struggles of resistance. ‘ 

A couple of magistrates, a few of the better style of farmers, 
and the constable were at this time all assembled at luncheon in 
the dining-room with my uncle and a few friends, preparatory to 
the commencement of the inquest. But the scene that presented 
itself when the supposed ghost of the Lady Joan, who was 
occupying their thoughts, was pushed forward by the young men 
into their very midst, this scene of comic consternation may be 
better imagined than described. 

Especi: lly as she favoured the company with one or two shrieks 
of os hor ridly weird laughter. 

The parish constable, “whose bravery under most trying cir- 
cumstances had hitherto remained unquestioned, showed now 
most unmistakably the white feather, flying for safety amongst 
the servants in the kitchen, whom he equally infected with his 
fears. 

I am by no means certain that several others of the part 
would not have liked to follow the constable in his flight, but they 
felt their dignity at stake, and that there might a safety in 
numbers, consoling themselves with the thought that the int 
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would not have much power to harm them since the parson was 
with them. : 

Long after the poor old creature had been quietly laid to rest 
near the tomb of the mistress whose ghost she had so often per- 
sonated, did the white faces and terrors of this luncheon-party 
afford a fund of merriment in many a friendly gathering. 

During the repairs of the house, search, and with good success, 
was made for the money and jewels once belonging to Lady 
Joan, spoken of by poor old Elspeth as having been hidden away 
by her mistress. 

The jewellery, though old-fashioned, was both curious and 
valuable; the hoard of guineas considerable. 

A trap-door, too, and concealed staircase was also discovered, 
leading down through the thickness of a corner wall some short 
distance under the garden into a ruined grotto, which had been 
supposed to be a disused underground way only to the church. 

his entrance to the house had no doubt long been known and 
used by Elspeth in her character of ghost, which character had 
probably been first assumed solely to guard the treasures hidden 
away in the attic, which she had found no one but herself knew 
anything about, and had thus grown to look upon them as her 
own. Then the character of her mistress’s ghost once assumed 
it had become a monomania with her to enjoy the alarms she 
created. 

It is within the bounds of probability that, if all be well some 
time next spring I shall, as soon as all the repairs there are fully 
completed, go down to stay again at Heatherstone, though not 
this time as a visitor, but as its mistress. 

Then I shall, when I get down there, have my dear cousin 
Laura for a near neighbour; at least, it will only be a pleasant 
drive to Moor Park, where she has been residing for the last six 
months, having consented to become Sir Mark Everingham’s 
second wife. 

Tom has decided that as Roger Kirkpatrick, the new squire of 
Heatherstone, has so long been his partner and associate in all 
sorts of sports and pleasures, it would not do now to dissolve the 
old partnership, although both of them are intending to take for 


‘better and worse new partners, and on the same day too. So he 


and Flora are to live at the rectory, Mr. and Mrs. Kirkpatrick 
having gone to, Englefield. 

Heatherstone has been undergoing such a renovation inside and 
out, we without in any way destroying the quaint beauty of the 
old place, and the front of the house is so thrown opert by the 
judicious cutting down of some of the trees, that I have now no 
fear of our being visited by any one so fond of seclusion as was 
the Ghost of the Lady Joan Darrell. 













































WOMAN IN THE EAST. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


Luxury had heaped all objects rich and bright, | 
In the small round of that delicious room ; q 

Her lord had searched the Koran, and a flight | 
Had dared in dreams thfough Allah’s bowers of bloom; 

And so he hoped to outblaze the gorgeous skies, 

And for the loved one build a paradise. 


Eve, fresh from the Creator, might combine 

All beauty’s spells—strong weapons giv’n to sway, 
And conquer in her weakness; no decline 

Marks proud Circassia’s daughters of to-day : 
Amid those hills a thousand Eves we find, 
Save in the inner charm of spotless mind. 


And this Circassian looked high Beauty’s vision; 
From fancy’s realms called burning life to share ; 
The soul that riots in a dream Elysian, 
Might, waking, find a brighter, lovelier there : 
She seemed a being born in sunniest hours, 
To cast round captive hearts her chain of flowers. 


And matchless was she in her lord’s fond view, 
Nor needed'sheen of diamonds or of pearls 
To make her charms omnipotent : Love threw , 
His own rich splendour o’er her glossy curls, 
Shaped the fine oval of her languid face, 
And in cheek-dimples made his hiding-place. 


That cheek glowed warmly as the sky at even, 
Her lip was like a flower all sweet with dew ; 
Deep, deep for stars we gaze into night’s heaven, 
So for the soul you looked her dark eyes through, 
But, wondering at their light, with magic fraught, 
You found them full of passion, not of thought. 
x2 





Woman in the East. 


There shines at Florence woman carved in stone, 
A marvel and a glory*—limbs of grace, 
An air of burning beauty round her thrown ; 
A challenge to the world that form and face. 
This living creature, Beauty’s type no less, 
Half matched the marble’s world-famed loveliness. 


She reigned within the harem, envied there, 

Perfumes, and slaves, and melting music round her ; 
All gifts the East can give she seemed to share, 

The spells of some good genius brightly bound her ; 
The golden present held her, no keen dart 
Thoughts of a future launched into her heart. 


And was that favourite happy? yes, an hour 

To bursts of intense joy her soul would yield, 
A peerless queen in Love’s luxurious bower, 

The gayest plant in Pleasure’s sunny field. 
Prized by her lord beyond all others—bliss 
Might well flood heart and brain, for lot like this. 


Ah, me! ye envious, surly, cruel years! 
Ye slowly rob the butterfly of bloom ; 
Now rosy laughter fades away to tears, 
And each dear joy descends into its tomb. 
The eye hath lost its fire; no moony light 
Of soul is there, to cheer the blank, dull night. 


Then he who worshipped only outward charms, 
Turns to some newer star—some younger face, 
The glittering toy late woo'd unto his arms, 
Child-like he dashes from love’s warm embrace ; 
The once bright favourite sits apart, and sighs ; 
Will she resume her reign beyond the skies ? 


Nay, e’en this prospect is denied her woe ; 
Houris await her lord in bowers above, 
Dimming, the Koran tells, all forms below, 
Poor woman cast aside, unrecked her love : 
There must she drop her tears in amber streams, 
And pass eternal days in lonely dreams. 








* The Venus de’ Medici. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


THROUGH COMMUNICATION WITH INDIA. 


THE map which heads the “ Notes of the Month” illustrates 
the various lines of railway which were submitted to the select 
committee of the House of Commons on the Euphrates Valley 
Railway. This latter railway was originally projected from 
Seleucia on the Mediterranean, to a point at, or near, the mouth 
of the river Euphrates. The iron vessels and material which 
composed the Euphrates Expedition were conveyed overland from 
a point at the mouth of the river Orontes, on the right bank, to 
a point a little below Bir, on the river Euphrates, and thence 
down the river. 


Since that time several other places have been s ted as. 


termini on the Mediterranean, One at the old port of Seleucia 
Pieria, another at Karabujak, at the south end of the bay, and a 
third project laid before the committee was to utilise the mouth 
of the river Orontes. There was also a difference of opinion as 
to carrying the railway along the old road used for the Euphrates 
transport, north of the river, or following the valley of the river 
itself, which would involve extensive cuttings or tunnels, and 
many bridges. Another, and still more important diversion was 
effected by proposing Iskendrun or Alexandretta as the port, 
and carrying the railway over the pass of Bailan, which attains an 
elevation of two thousand one hundred feet, and thence by the 
marshes and inundations north of the lake of Antioch to Aleppo. 
The comparative advantages of these different proposed termini on 
the Mediterranean, as also on the Persian Gulf, and of the other 
different lines proposed, have been discussed in the three previous 
numbers of the New Monthly Magazine. The through line from 
Constantinople is actually in course of being aula’ out as far 
as Ismid, ancient Nicomedia. From that point a difference of 
opinion exists as to the comparative availability of a line by Isnik, 
ancient Nicza, over the Gik Tagh, or by the valley of the San- 
— the banks of which are at places oe precipitous, to 

efkeh, and thence by Eski-shehr, or Kutaiyah, to the plain of 
Koniyah. Both are lines of post-roads, but the Turkish govern- 
ment is understood to have wisely adopted the line by Eski-shehr 
(properly, Eski-Shahir, “the old city”). 

The direct road from Koniyah, ancient Iconium, to Syria, is 
by the Kulak, or Golek Boghaz—the old Cilician Gates—to 
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_Alexandretta, and thence by the pass of Bailan, or Syrian Gates, 


or along the coast to the open valley of the river Orontes. - A 
diversion to such a line has, it i ears from Sir Henry Raw- 
linson’s evidence, been proposed, by going from Kontyah to 
Kaisariyah, and thence to Aleppo, it is to be supposed by way of 
Marash. These projected lines are marked on the map ; which- 
ever is adopted would join the Euphrates Valley route at or 
before coming to Aleppo, and the line from Constantinople to 
Aleppo would always & a complement to the first undertaking. 

Another line has been proposed, which is to follow the central 
route through Asia a being that adopted for the telegraph, 
by Angora, Y usgat, Sivas, "Dy arbekir, and Mosul to Kifri; and 
another again to follow the high road the whole length of Asia 
Minor as far as the river Halys s, and up the open valley of that 
river to Sivas. This latter route presents the adv antage of being 
nearly level the whole of the way to Sivas, there being a natural 

ning through the Goz Tagh at Hajji Hamsah. But from 
Siv as to Dyarbekir both lines would have the same difficulties of 
several ranges of mountains, including the Taurus, to cross. The 
Kifri line is — to ascend through the Gates of Zagros, to 
Kirmanshah in Persia. 

It has been proposed by Mr. Taylor and Mr. Lynch to anti- 
cipate the difficulties of Mount Taurus on the line from Sivas, 
by following a valley near Arabkir, which leads into the plain of 
Mush, and along Lake Van to Khoi and Tabriz. The plain of 
Mush is un uestionubly both level and extensive, rising towards 
Lake Van ; bet Arabkir is embosomed amidst mountains clad 
with snow for the greater portion of the year. It is part of this 
scheme to bring the rail by Amasia to Sivas, such a line pre- 
senting, however, far greater difficulties than that by the valley 
of the Halys. 

Another line has been projected, and it is marked on the map, 
as well as the two preceding routes, which is to leave the Black 
Sea at or near Samsun, and to follow the post-road over the 
mountains to Sivas, and to be prolonged thence by Malatiyah to 
Dyarbekir. 

Another line from the Black Sea advocated by Mr. Childs, is 
to have its terminus at Tereboli, near Trebizond. It is to cross 
the mountains thence to the valley of the Euphrates at Erzingan, 
whence it is to be prolonged by steamers to the point nearest 
Dyarbekir. It is then to be carried across ‘to that city, and to 
follow the Tigris down to the sea by steamer. It is only for a 
few months in the year that either river is navigable in the upper 
districts alluded to. 

Again, another line from the Black Sea has been projected 
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from Trebizond to Erzrum across the mountains, to be prolonged 
from Erzrum to Van, and then down the Betlis Su to the Tigris: 
above Mosul, and then down the Tigris. The Betlis Pass is one 
of the most formidable of all the passes of Taurus. 

These are so far more or less direct routes, however-improbable 
or impracticable, but deviations to these have also been suggested, 
as by Colonel Herbert, the present political agent in Turkish 
Arabia, who proposes that the Alexandretta and Aleppo line 
should be prolonged to Bir on the Euphrates, carried thence to 
Dyarbekir, by Urfah (ancient Edessa), and from Dyarbekir turn 
back by Mardin and Nisibin to Mosul, and thence along the 
Tigris to Baghdad and Bussorah. It is a lang and devious route, 
replete with difficulties and great expenses. 

Other routes of a more general character have been proposed, 
as from Smyrna to Koniyah; from Constantinople by Erzrum to 
Persia; and from Latakiyeh, Tripoli, Beirut, and Acre on the 
Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf; but these projects are of so 
undefined a character as not to be capable of being reproduced 
on a map. Nor, indeed, has any attempt been made to give 
details in such a mere outline. It would require a map upon a 
scale of an inch to ten miles to give an accurate idea of the 
difficulties that will have to be surmounted in some of the projects 
noticed. 

The lines from the Tigris to the Euphrates mark the direction 
of the old Arabian carayan route from Mosul to Karkisiyah, the 
most available for bringing the commerce of Assyria to the 
Euphrates Valley, and a line projected by persons not intimate 
with the character of the country, from Mosul to Anah for the 
same purposes. Another line shows how the produce of Urfah, 
Haran, and the Seruj districts can be brought to Rakkah on the 
Euphrates. 

he Euphrates Valley line, or that from Constantinople, which 
constitutes its complement, by way of Cilicia, are, it will be seen 
at a glance, the most direct routes. Any terminus on the Black 
Sea would be exposed to Russian aggression, not so with a ter- 
minus on the Mediterranean. A Constantinople line will pro- 
bably only be carried out at a future period when through com- 
munication exists in Turkey in Europe. Some slight deviations 
have also been suggested with regard even to the Euphrates 
Valley route, as that it should leave the river at Jaber Castle, 
“eee across the plain to Deir, skirting the ruins of Resafa to 
Xahabah on the Euphrates. It has also been proposed to cross 
the river at various points, the two most feasible of which are at 
the end of the hills and at the head of the plain of Babylonia, 
near the “ Gates of Paradise” of the Jews, and the Pyle, or 
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“Gates” of Xenophon; another that it should cross from 
Haditha to Dokhala, some thirty miles above Baghdad. 

All who advocate either the Euphrates Valley route, or the 
line of the Tigris, either from the Mediterranean, from Con- 
stantinople, or from the Black Sea, centre their views upon the 

old City of the Khalifs, but many differ as to where the terminus 
should be on the Persian Gulf. Some propose a central station 
in the Shat-el-Arab at Muhammara. If the line were carried to 
Bussorah, on the same estuary, or to Grain or Koweit, on the 
Persian Gulf, it would have to be carried across the river Eu- 
phrates a second time, and thence to be prolonged round the 
marshes of Lemlun; if to Muhammara, round the marshes of 
Hawisa; but if to Bushire, it would pass on from Baghdad by a 
level plain to Shuster and Dizful, the present commercial centres 
of what was ancient Susiana, and once at Bushire, it might be 

vossible to look forward to a future extension by the Mekran to 
Kaceadhd. As the projects at present stand, the Euphrates 
Valley line is the most direct, the easiest, and least expensive to 
be carried out, and the most promising in a commercial and 
political point of view to British interests. 


LOSSES ENTAILED UPON FRANCE BY THE WAR OF 1870 AND 
1871. 


The results here given were compiled by M. Desbuissons, 
geographer to the ministry of foreign affairs. The department 
of the Lower Rhine, entirely conceded, comprised a population of 
588,970 souls, distributed over 455,345 hectares of 24 acres 
English ach. The department of Upper Rhine compr ised 
Colmar, with a ongpeene of 217,693; Mulhausen, 179,347; 
Cernay, 14,404; St. Amarin, 18,264; and Thann, 21,105. The 
canton of Dannemarie, 8505; canton of Fontaine, 2059; canton 
of Massevaux, 11,937 souls, all in the arrondissement of ‘Belfort. 

In the department of Vosges, canton of Schirmeck, 13,311; 
and the canton of Saales, 7706. In the department of Meurthe, 
Albestroff with a population of 11,048; Delme, 11,669; Dieuze, 
10,661. The canton of Chate: au-Salins, 12,306 : canton of Vie- 
sur-Seille, 10,280; Fénétrange, 11,787; Phalsbourg, 17,600; 

Sarrebourg, 17,160; canton of Lorquin, 9713; canton of Réchi- 
court le Chateau, 7 950, 

In the department of Moselle, $ Sarreguemines with a population 
of 131,876 ; Thionville, 90,591; Boulay, 16,660 ; Faulquemont, 
15,860; Metz, 73,630; Pange, 13,346; Verny, 13,667; Vigy, 
9075. Canton of Gorze, 18,463; canton of Audun le Romain, 
6,463; canton of Briey, 3502; canton of Longwy, 620. 
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These results show a loss in the Lower Rhine of 455,345 
hectares, with a population of 588,970. In the Upper Rhine of 


350,287 hectares, with 473,314 souls. In the Vosges 20,339. 


hectares, 21,017 souls. In the Meurthe 197,621 hectares, 
120,174 souls. In the Moselle 423,874 hectares, 393,753 souls, 
or a total of 1,447,466 hectares, and 1,597,228 souls, 

France contained at the census of 1866 a population of 
38,067,094, distributed over 54,305,141 hectares of land; she 
now only contains 36,469,866, and 52,857,675 hectares of land. 


THE AMAZONS. 


A paper recently read before the Royal Geographical Society, 
~€On the Races of the Peruvian Andes,” &c., by C. R. Markham, 
Esq., C.B., elicited many valuable opinions fecua competent men 
on communication between the Pacific and Atlantic across the 
continent of South America, at nearly its widest part, as also with 
respect to the future of the Amazons. The Emperor of Brazil 
was present at the reading of the paper and during the discussion 
that followed. 

The Yneas, as Mr. Markham calls what are more familiarly 
known as “Incas” of Peru, “did not dream that the rivers dash- 
ing down from their mountains into the dark forests of Anti-suyu 
led to an ocean, whence the arts and the products of the whole 
world might be brought to their doors. Their descendants have 
dreamt this through 1 many years, and now the dream is about to 
become a reality. The people of Peru, of Bolivia, and of. Ecuador 
see in the mighty Amazons and her tributaries a means of saving 
the ruinous Jand- -carriage to the Pacific coast, and of turning 
Cape Horn by a flank march. The way is no longer through 
interminable for ests, where no help can be found nor hoped for. 
Now a civilised empire extends over all the mouths and lower 
courses of the rivers flowing from the land of the Yneas; and the 
enlightened policy of Brazil now does more than help—it takes 
the lead in opening the way from the Andes to the Atlantic, and 
from the Atlantic to the Andes, for the commerce of the world.” 

Mr. Markham, after dilating upon recent explorations of the 
Amazons—the navigation of “which has been liberally thrown 
open by the emperor to all nations—and of its tributaries, re- 
marked that in all these enterprises the Brazilian government has 

taken the lead, and has shown an enlightened appreciation of the 
boundless capabilities.of that great basin of the Amazons which 
Providence has blessed so wonderfully, and for which a bright 
future must surely be in store. “ The mind is almost bewildered 
in the endeavour to grasp within its compass a due conception 
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of the stupendous proportions of that grand river, which flows so 
majestically through the most fertile of soils, and receives tribu- 
taries whose sources are thousands of miles distant from each 
other on either side. One naturally flies from the tension of 
intellect, consequent on the study of its physical features, to dwell 
with pleasure on the picture of the creat future which must be in 
store for the broad basin of the Amazons. when a constant flow 
of commerce will add fresh interest to its ceaseless tide.” 

‘Mr. Gerstenberg remarked that at the present moment nothing 
seemed to be impossible with the mechanical skill, the power of 
steam, and the enormous public credit which distinguished the 
present century. Nor was he satisfied with the prospect simply 
of a communication between the Atlantic and the slopes of the 
Andes. Any communication which stopped short at the Andes 
would not solve the requirements of the age. The task of the 
future would be to connect the Atlantic w ith the Pacific, as the 
United States had done without great difficulty ; and he thought 
the task was feasible, because in the immense chain of the Andes 
there was a break in Ecuador which might be crossed. 

The Earl of Derby observed that those who had not witnessed 
the scenery of the South American continent did net know what 
the splendour, glory, and beauty of Nature could be. With the 
single exception of the United States, there was no territory 
comprised within a single geogr aphic ‘al area, and under one 
government, which could compete in point of natural capabilities 
with the Br acitian empire. Although it was our interest and our 
duty to be upon good terms with all the nations of the world, if 
they would let us, yet there were peculiar reasons why a cordial 
understanding should exist between England and Brazil. The 
reason was this, that each country possessed what the other 
wanted, and each wanted what the other possessed, We, with 
our limited area, had an enormous command of capital, and a 
supply of skilled labour which was practically without limit. 
On the other hand, Brazil had an enormous geographical area 
with vast undev eloped resources, and a scanty population with 
small capital. Therefore, on one side there was,a state whose 
natural function was to supply capital, and, on << other side, a 
state whose function it was to utilise the ca soutel sO supplied. On 
the one hand, a state whose economical estiny it was to pro- 
duce raw material in continually increasing quantities > and, on 
the other hand, a state whose natural destiny it was to work up 
that raw material so supplied. More than that, it seemed to be 
our function to send out continually to one country or another 
able, hardy, and energetic emigrants, whose destiny it was to mix 
with other nations and to influence the future of the world. 
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Captain Sherard Osborn called attention to the fact that already 
forty thousand Germans were settled in the high lands in the 
southern portion of Brazil. 

Mr. Bates said the Brazilians called the Amazons “ the Mediter- 
ranean of South America,” and that was an apt and true expres- 
sion; it was a Mediterranean of fresh water, with tracts of country 
on its banks capable of supporting a populous and wealthy nation. 
It was impossible to avoid putting to oneself the question, what 
was to become of that great country, and that great system of 
inland navigation? For a distance of nineteen hundred miles, 
with an average breadth of four or five hundred miles of river 
valley, the whole population did not exceed that of an ordinary 
agricultural county of England. Where was the population to 
come from to occupy this vast domain? That was one of the 

eat questions of the future. He had faith in the future, and 

e believed this country would become the abode at some future 
day of a happy, civilised race of men. 

The answer to this question appears to be in the very facts 

laced before us. If the people of the Andes—the people of 
a Bolivia and Ecuador, see, in the mighty Amazons and her 
tributaries, a means of saving the ruinous land-carriage to the 
Pacific coast, and of turning Cape Horn by a flank march, these 
populations will also spread themselves gradually along the long 
and wide valley of the Amazons and of its tributaries. On the 
other hand, if the old countries are to draw raw material for 
their manufactures, and to supply capital to develop the re- 
sources of the new countries, so also will their “ able, hardy, and 
energetic ” emigrants repair to where labour is wanted, capital to 
_be invested, and improved means of transport to be carried out. 
The population will then by the very force of circumstances 
come from both directions at the same time, and a new nation, if 
not nations, will rise up upon the banks of the Mediterranean of 
South America. 

A first step has been taken in the direction indicated by the 
Republic of Bolivia raising a loan of 1,700,000/, nominal 
capital. The principal object of the loan is to subsidise the 
National Bolivian Navigation Company, chartered by the United 
States, and formed, under concession from Bolivia, for the pur- 
pose of opening communication between the republic and the 
Atlantic Ocean. Its natural outlet vid the river Amazons will 
thereby be secured to Bolivia, a country containing upwards of 
2,500,000 inhabitants, of great fertility and vast mineral wealth, 
but hitherto, by its geographical position, practically shut out from 
the world’s commerce. The new route is to be established by means 
of steamers, and a railway about a hundred and fiftymiles in length 
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around the rapids of the river Madeira, for which the Imperial 
Brazilian Screen has granted a concession for fifty years 
to the Madeira and Marmoré Railway Company, of w hich the 
navigation company is practically the exclusive proprietor. His 
Excellency, G. b. Maton, ©.B., Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Minister to the Court of Brazil, has giv en his evidence to the 
effect that the result of his investigation and inquiries have 
impressed him in a high degree with the practicability of the 
undertaking, and with its very great importance to British and 
other commercial interests. 


NOVA ZEMBLA, 


This land of ice and snow, where the soil never thaws, not- 
withstanding the long continuance (four months and a half) of 
the sun above the horizon, to a depth of above a few inches, has 
been recently visited by a Norwegian expedition under Captain 
Mack, who not only succeeded in navigating the Sea of Kara 
(Black Sea), but also-in making his w ay to the Gulf of Oby— 
a feat not before ac complished—and reaching the parallel of 
$1 deg. 11 min. east longitude from Greenwich. 

The Polar Star sailed from Tromso on the 10th of May, 1871, 
falling in with the first ice on the 29th, and on the 2nd of Jens 
with walruses or morses. On the &th of June, the strait of 
Kostin was reached, the coast alone being blocked with ice. On 
the 14th, navigation was arrested by ice seven feet in thickness, 
which united Nova Zembla to the island of Vaigato. The island 
was, therefore, coasted past the straits of Matstschskin and Cape 
Souchoi to Kryds Bay, the two islands in which were surrounded 
by fixed ice. ‘Ranunculacew and Myosotis were found on one of 
these islands in latitude 76 deg. 35 min. and longitude 66 deg. 
55 min.; ‘as also a chesnut (Entada gigalobium), one of the class 
floats used by the Norwegian fishermen, and some fossils. 

The Polar Star was detained here until] August 2nd by the 
movements of the ice-field, and on the 23rd of J uly an ascent 
was made of the loftiest of three mountains seen’in the interior. 
It was estimated to attain an elevation of two thousand feet, and 
the way to it lay over a sea of ice. The land sloped gently tow vards 
the Sea of Kara, but to the north-east and south- west, clacier 


‘succeeded to al: acier to bey ond the reach of vision. It was "thought 


that an open sea could be distinguished to the east, but the fog 
preventec the fact being satisfactorily established. The great 
fey Cape and Cape } Nassau could be distine ‘tly seen, and the sea 
between the two was dotted with masses of ice. 


Navigation was resumed on the 2nd of August, and the vessel 
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yond the north cape of Nova Zembla to 77 deg. 18 min. latitude. 
A telegraphic error said at first to 81 deg.) Shaking itself free 
. m the field in this high latitude, the Polar Star made for the 
Sea of Kara, encountering on the 6th numerous shoals of whales 
making to the eastward. On the 18th they fetched Hoost-Hook, 
in a region of stones and water, but without herbage. The 
weather was also foggy with much rain. ‘The rivers were open 
and abounded with salmon, while walruses and seals floated 
about on the detached pieces of ice. 

The navigation of the coast was continued hence to latitude 
73deg. 43 min., longitude 81 deg. 11 min.; that is to say, to 
bey ond the mouths of the Oby and the Jenissei. The sea was 
open, but having taken on board three shipwrecked mariners, ies 
Polar.Star was on the 15th of September obliged to retr ace its 
steps, from the fear of running short of provisions. The island of 
Heemskerk, Cape Middenford, and the line of coast from “ the 
Island of the Chesnut,” were all laid down, and after passing two 
wrecks, Tromso was reached on the 7th of October. 

Captain Mack expresses his conviction that a steamer properly 
equipped could effect the journey to and fro the Oby every year 
inthe month of August, and he thinks that Behring’s Straits could 
also be reached—thus establishing a north-east passage. Although 
nothing occurred in this journey to corroborate the supposed dis- 
covery “of an open Polar Sea, as stated by the navigators of the 
White Bear, chartered by Pay er and W eyprecht ; still it has been 
proximately established that the Arctic Ocean is open in the 
months of August and September from 30 deg. to 50 io east of 
Greenwich, and up to the 79th deg. of north Jatitude. 

What lends more interest to the results thus obtained, is that 
Austria, interested amidst all her internal difficulties in the pro- 
gress of knowledge, is about to send an expedition to the very 
regions in question the next month. This expedition is to pro- 
ceed north-east of Nova Zembla, in order, if possible, to reach 
Gillis Land and Wrangel Land, and to determine generally what 
lands lie between Nova Zembla and Behri ing’s Straits, and how far 
the Polar Sea is open to navigation in those regions. 


getting entangled in the ice-field, was carried along with it 


TRADITIONS OF SAMARCAND. 


Just outside the ancient city of Samarcand, a little more than 
a mile from the gates of the same name, on the Tashkend road, 
stands a building of considerable antiquity, dedicated to Shah 
Zinda. The cateway opens upon the road; inside this, a flight 
of thirty-seven steps leads up to a long, open gallery, flanked | by 
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two elevated chambers, capped with cupolas, conducting to tae 
principal masjid. Here, behind an iron screen, fastened w ith a 
padlock in the shape of a fish—the emblem ‘af silence—is a 
monument in honour of the said Shah Zinda. 

Lehmann, Khanikof, and Vambery, the well-known explorers 
of Bokhara, have pronounced the Shah Zinda to be the summer 
palace of Timur, whither he used to resort for pleasure and 
recreation. M. Fedchenko, who has recently published a “De. 
scription of the Valley of the Zerifshan,” of which some portions 
have been made known to us by Mr. Robert vn (Proceedings 
of Royal Geogr aphics al Society, vol. xv. p. 393), is, however, of 
a different opinion. He does ‘not belive that the building eould 
have been devoted to pleasure ; it was erected in a cemete ry, and 
is even now surrounded by ancient tombs. There are no habit- 
able chambers in the Shah Zinda; the rooms are either masjids 
or receptacles for the remains of the wives, children, and relatives 
of Timur—better known as Timur the Tartar. 

The following legend is related by the mollahs of the place 
concerning the raising of the building and the fish-shaped pad- 
lock: A thousand years ago there dwelt a saint whose name was 
Hazret-i-Shah-Zinda. He one day dug «a pit, and disappeared 
in it, saying he would live there eternally. Time fied, but there 
were unmistakable signs of the continued existence of the saint. 
Timur being greatly moved by this extraordinary circumstance, 
wished to be convinced of the miraculous preservation of the 
holy man, and therefore caused several people to be let down 
into the pit. But not one of these men returned again to the 
top, much to Timur’s consternation, and to the increase of his 
curiosity and awe. At last, one man volunteered to descend, 
directing, however, that he should be lowered head foremost, 
“because,” he said, “it is not respectful to go down feet foremost 
to the saint.” It was, he thought, because all the others had 
done so, that they had not re appeared. When this man reached 
the hethens of the pit he found the saint in prayer, and was so 
struck by his appearance that he fainted, remaining senseless for 
three days. When he recovered, the saint said to him: “ It is 
well! Thou art ev idently a God- -fearing man; but beware lest 
thou speakest of that thou hast beheld. If thou utterest a word 
of what thou hast seen, thou and thy children unto the eighth 
generation shall surely be dumb.” The man was brought hack 
to the earth’s surface. On being pressed by Timur for an 
account of what he had seen, he at first refused to give it; but 
on being threatened with death he told all, and it came to pass 
that the man was struck dumb. Timur, in the interest of the 
poor man, for whose sin he was himself answ erable, prayed fer- 
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yently to the saint, and to propitiate him erected the splendid 
edifice called the Shah-Zinda in his honour. Nevertheless, says 
the legend, that man and his children unto the eighth generation 
were all dumb. 

Outside of the same celebrated city is a ruin called Ishrat- 
Khana, which, according to tradition, was a country house to 
which Timur was wont to repair for recreation. It can still be 
seen that there were several small apartments in it in addition to 
the usual large central hall on the second floor. 

The inhabitants of Samarcand relate that Timur’s favourite 
wife—Bihi-Khanym—who caused this structure to be raised, 
intended that it should contain her tomb. But Timur, on paying 
a visit of inspection after the building was completed, was so 
delighted with it that he kissed his wife. Confused and pleased 
by this caress, Bihi-Khanym said: “ Let this be Ishrat-Khan’s 
house of gaiety and pleasure; a repository for my remains shall 
be built elsewhere.” 

In one of the courts of a palace, now converted into a hospital, 
and built within the citadel by the late Emir of Bokhara—the 
same who so atrociously put to death Stoddart and Conolly—is 
the famous kuk-tash (green-stone), which served as his throne. 
This is not, as is so often the case with famous stones, as with 
those of Mekka, Baalbek, and Susa, a meteorite, but a large block 
of greyish marble. ‘“ Many people have been astonished to find 
that its colour is not green, as its name signifies; the fact, how- 
ever, is that, although kuk does mean green, kuk-tash means 
simply marble.” In Turkey in Asia, the word kuk, sometimes 
written gik, as in kuk giil and kuk su, means “sky blue lake 
and river.” The word kuk might, then, still be read as indicatin 
an atmospheric origin of the stone, if this were not disproved by 
its mineralogical character. 


HOGS IN THE PRAIRIES. 

It appears from Captain Parker Gillmore’s recent work on 
“Prairie Farms and Prairie Folk,” that hogs are very savage, if 
not almost wild, in the Far West. Captain Gillmore was upon 
one occasion so hard pressed by some savage hogs, which charged 
him with exceeding fury, that he had to take refuge on a stu 
about five feet high. When, however; the captain took his 
revenge by getting up a hog-hunt and spearing two of them, he 
and his friends were put in the county court by a man claiming 
the hogs as his property. The same thing happened once to a 
number of young middies who went on shore “ wild boar” shoot- 
ing in Asia Minor; but there the “cadi” represented the 
“county court.” 
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When in the Far West “piggy” is doomed to slaughter, the 
farmer and his friends collect round the enclosure and shost 
them down one after another. A good aim, as we have seen in 
wild-boar shooting, will drop the victim where he stands without 
even a spasmodic shiver of the limbs, while a bad shot will cause 
the unfortunate to sing out. For such a want of skill the 
marksman is fined; and when the work is over the sundr 

nalties are collected together, and the total spent in whisky for 
the benefit of the assembly. 


PALMYRA. 


It is not generally known that ancient Tadmor, whose name, 
“city of palms,” was translated into Palmyra by the Greeks and 
Latins, has been lately garrisoned by the Turks, so that this 
renowned city, with its old temples, palaces, and tombs, and 
splendid colonnades standing in solitary and gloomy magnificence 
in the midst of what is erroneously called “a vast desert, but 
which was in reality a once fiourishing country, can be visited i in 
comparative safety. 


THE FORESTS OF INDIA. 


Captain R. F. Taylor, in a paper on this subject in the 
Journal of the Society of Arts, makes the remarkable statement 
that each railway engine worked on the Madras lines consumes 
daily thirty-five “thousand pounds of wood, and that assuming 
the average tree to weigh (when dried) one thousand pounds, the 
fuel annually required for efficiently working the railways . 
that presidency would, in trees, represent three-quarters of ¢ 
million. It is difficult to imagine any amount of plantations or 
forestry science meeting such an enormous expenditure of fuel 
as this. Captain Taylor arrives at the conclusion that, for a 
country circumstanced as India i is, the canal mode of locomotion 
is better suited than the iron way. Mile for mile, the first cost 
of a railway is three times as much as that of a navigable can: al. 
Canals would favour the crowth of forests and genet ral irrigation 
instead of detracting from such, and they woul: 1 afford the same 
means of transport of produce to the natives at a less expense. 
As the prosperity of India is enhanced, it is to be hoped that 
both systems will be alike adopted and extensively developed. 
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